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I Time Penod 

- This report covers the second year of the Career Alternatives Model Project, 
• beginning, July 1, 1974 and ending June 30, 1975. 

II. Project Goals and Objectives 

A. District Goals ' ^ 

Prior to application for this project, the Highline District Board of Directors 
adopted four groups of goal statements, including the following one: 

To Provide Each Student Opportunities to Consider Career Alternatives 
by: 

providing an insight into his relationship t6 various facets of the 
world of work. 

' . assisting in self-evaluation of his interests, abilities and values 
relating to a variety of occupational roles 

developing in him an understanding of the vaJue and dignity. oP - 
.each person's work in creating a productive society. 

developing his employment skills <5ind competence to- enter the job 
market. ' 

. providing decision-making and planning activities as preparation 
for future training and education related to his life's work. 

.The Career Alternatives Model (CAM) has adopted these statements <as its 
primary goalsV^onsequently, the project has been designed to develop and X 
implement a district-wide, K through 14 coreer education program' that will 
achieve them. 

B. Other Project Goals 

In addition to the goals stated above, the project is committed to the following ' 
goals: 

V. Exportation 

The project is committed to disseminating information to other educators 
who are concerned with the development and implementation of career 
education. programs. Such information may hnclude published repbrts, 
instructiondl materials and verbal discussions. ^ _ 

-1- 



2. Staff Development 

In order to assure the success of the project and its lasting impact on the 
Highline School District, the project is committed to promoting professional 
development of district anid project staff in relationship to career education. , 

C. Project Objectives • . • 

After (1) establishing the compatibility of the project's original student objec- 
^ tives with the guidelines prepared for the U .S.O.E. by Development Associates, 
and (2) dropping fifteen po^t-seconddry gods ^ue to lack of cooperation from the 
-post-secondary school institutions, the project has retained fifty-four student 
objectives. These objectives' are grouped according to the five district goals 
pertaining to career alternatives and categorized according to the appropriate 
grade level for their atfairrment. ^ ^ . 

. . * 

Hi. Procedures and objectives 

Although each of the project's five program goals is based on the? continuous develop- 
ment of the student from grades K through 12, it wps determined th^ a series of 
"major thrust" efforts aimed at key points in the educational prOcessK\(yould achieve 
the greatest results in terms of the resources available. Conseq.uentlf; the original 
project design included five "major thrust" compbnents plus several areas of. emphasis. 
These have now been reorganized and include eight project components. All project 
activities, accomplishment, conclusions and recommendations are reported within 
the format of these eight components. A summary of each follows: 

A. Early Vocational Awareness (EVA) • ^ 

Activities in this elementary level component- are 'directed towafd the goal of 

Providing each student opportunities to consider career alternatives by 
providing an insight into hisAer relationship to. various facets of the 
world'ofv/ork. . " ' 

The EVA component was broadened from i ts' original description to include 
several activities occurring at the elementary levels. These in1:lude the original 
"career kits, " the Bread and Butterflies ..television series, community resources • 
utilization and IndividualTullding projects. 

Approximately sixty percent of the district's elementary teachers were involved 
in at least one career activity during ihe 1 974-75 ^schoo I year. Data regarding 
the utilization of various activities is presented in the report, irtfcluding positive 
teacher reaction, particularly with the- television series and career field trips. 

Product accomplishments indude»the development of a new kit, "parents' 
Occupations, " and fifteen packets t6 accompany the Bread and Butterflies 



series . 
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B* Work Samples fxploration 

Activities in this junior high level component are aimed at the goal of 

Providing each student opportunities to consider career alternatives by 
assisting in self-evaluation of his/her interests, abilities, and values 
relating to a variety of occupational roles. 

The Work Samples Lab continues to be the primary activity in this componenh. 
A fully developed two-day format was initiated and over 1,000 students from 
four separate junior high schools visited the lab. Classroom related activities 
and materials were made available to teachers whose classes were scheduled 
to visit the lab and more than fifty percent of the teachers made use of them. 

A number of other related activities were also utilized during the year 
including (1) the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey, (2) audTo visual materials, 
and (3) several commercial kits. One schodi provider! a tri-mester English 
elective titled "Careers." Initial popularity of the program sow nearly two 
hundred students take the class the first time it was offered. Several other 
schools are looking toward similar type classes. 

C. Career Value Renewal 

The Career Value Renewal component is aimed at 

Providing each student opportunities to consider career alternatives 
by developing in him an understanding of the valoe and dignity of 
each persort's work in creating a productive society. 

The report and recommendations prepared during the first year by the Career 
Value Renewal Task Force were presented to the Board of Directors and project 
staff are awaiting official action. In the meantime, a concern with the role 
of values as they relate to work is being incorporated in many of thq project's 
other components. 

« 

D. Employment Skills Clusters 

The Employment Skills Clusters and the district's established vocational educa- 
tion program are basically one and the same and are aimed at 

Providing each student opportunities to consider career alternatives by 
developing his/her employment skills and competence enter the job 
market. 

Improvements in the program included (1) qualification of the home and family 
life program for vocational funding, (2) a stepped up articulation program 
between the Occupational Skills Center qnd the nine high schools which it 
serves, (3) an increased enrollment of approximately 400 students in all 
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vocational education programs/ and (4) the creation of six new advisory ^ 
councils. Two new courses, horticulture and electronics, were added to the 
program. 

Guidance and Placement 

Originally two separate areas of emphasis, it bqcame apparent during the project*: 
second year that guidance and placement are two closely related areas of activity 
and that very little is accomplished by dealing with them as separate components. 
Together they are aimed at the goal of 

Providing each student opportunities to consider career alternatives by 
providing decision-making and planning activities ds preparation for future 
training and education .related to life's work. 

The second year saw the development and implementation of a counselors' in- 
service program which has been the key to getting the guidance staff involved 
in career education. The program included a series of evening workshops^ 
accompanied by mini field trips to locaj employers, work-related agencies and 
post- secondary training institutions. 

An increase in the level and variety of activities within this component was 
also noted during the second year including: (1) administration of the Ohio 
Vocational Interest Survey in all, secondary schools; (2) field testing of a 
computerized qareer information system in each of the five high schools; (3) 
introduction of a Job Line, a job-search and job-securing program aimed at 
senior high students; (4) implementation of an additional senior high career 
resource ^cqnter; and, (5) planning and initial implementation of a district-wide 
centralized career information system. 

Provision for a new staff position in each of thq high schools titled Vocational 
Information Specialist, has laid the ground work for maintaining the second 
year's momentum into the project's third year. 

Infusjon 

From the beginning of the project, staff have made an effort to encourage the 
infusion of career education activities into the on-going curriculum. Plans were 
mqde to step up these efforts during the project'^ second year, including the use 
of "Infusion Notebooks." In part these plans failed because other opportunities 
were capitalized on at the expense of staff time required to fully implement the 
infusion plans.' Nevertheless, a good many activities* have occurred which might 
be considered an application of the infusion concept and these are reviewed. 

But many questions still remain unanswered, and the project's staff has begun to 
develop reservations about the overall role of infusion and the importance which 
many career educators attach to it as an implementation strategy. The report 
cites some of the problems and concerns which have led to these reservations 



and goes on to question the basic <issumptions which may lie at the heart of 
the problem. 

G. Exportation 

Many projects fall to have an impact beyond the target group due inadequate 
plans for exportation. To make sure CAM did not fall into this category, 
definite plans have been implemented to keep other career educators appraised 
of the project's progress. Primary efforts have included: (1) Publication of 
periodic newsletters, (2) sharing of instructional materials and other publica- 
tions prepared by project staff, (3) hosting visits/consultations with other pro- 
fessional career educators, (4) and making presentations to both professional 
and lay groups. 

H. Staff Development 

The promotion of staff development, both among the district staff at large and 
cam's management staff in particular, has been a basic concern of the project. 
Many of the activities which have promoted staff development arie included 
throughout the report as they are directly related to other program components. 
Others, which do not appropriately fit into the report dnywhere else, are 
identified in this section of the report. 

Evaluation ^ 

The thir<J party evaluator's report makes up the final section of this report. Prepared 
by the Bureau of School Services at the University of Washington, the report sum- 
marizes the evaluation study conducted, and presents the findings which were an 
outcome of that study. 



THE PROBTLEM 



he national level has drawn attention 
n school and work, that is, between 

(program provided for our youth and the 
"working" members of our society, 

rective to this problem. However, no 
n offered, particularly in terms of the 
essential Ways^y go about achieving 
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K Review of the Original Problem 

During recent years educational leadership at 
to the fact that a gap hds come to exist betwe^ 
the content and objectives of the eyclucational 
tasks and problems they must face/n becomin 
Career education has been proposjed as the coi 
explicit definition of career education has bel 
specific student outcomes to be Bought, or th^ 
such outcomes at the Ideal distjfict level • 

^Hlghline's Career Alterndftiye/ Model project (CAM) has addressed itself to this ^ 
problem. FoUowing guidelinfes established by the U.S.O.E., the project's staff has 
brought together a K' through/ 12 sequence of activities, each of which has proven 
workable in previous experience, to produce a "total" career education program at 
the local district level. Siflhultaneously, ^the staff has struggled with the problem of 
refining the project's goals/in terms of student outcomes which might reasonably be 
expected to help students bridge the gap between school and work. 

II. Subordinate Problems 

As so frequently happens, an organized attack' upon a major problem soon encounters 
a number of subordinate problems. Here we do not have in mind those difficulties 
which any management effort must typically overcome. They are expected. Rather, 
we mean those persistent, seemingly irresolvable issues that appear to be inherent in 
either the original problem or the propdsed solution. The following are among those 
yvlth which the^^project staff has spent a great deal of "thrashing" time. 

A. The Definition of Career Education 

In a recent paper titled "The Career Education Concept," John Wilcox, 
Director of Cornell Institute for Research and Development in Occupational 
Education, stated: 

In the beginning we were inclined to agree with Commissioner Marland 
that it would be well for the concept of career education to evolve through 
the efforts of education professionals, parents, businessmen, and labor 
fo meet the needs of our youth. The strategy has not withstood the test 
of time. A year ago we proposed, before an audience at the AVA Con- 
vention in Atlanta, that change required more precise definitions. 

The publication of its polidy paper titled "Career Education" by the U.S.O.E. may 
mark the beginning of the preciseness which Wilcox and many others, including 
t-he staff of CAM, feel is necessary. Certainly it begins to chisel ouf^yOf least 
a rough outline from the coagulated mass of notions, concepts, n.atc^fials, 
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mefhods and slogans which! ha$ become known as career educafion. Buf a 
careful- reading of even fhh d0cumenf reveals confradicfory assumpfions as 
well as fhe absence of a sfrtuctural organizafions which clarifies fhe relafion- 
ship befween such diverse dieriienfs as theory, objecfives, mefhods and 
rtiaferials, rafher fhah enumerating fhem as hventy--fTve programmafic 
assumpfions. 

Although cam's definition of career education has been largely shaped by 
established district goals thatWedated the career education movement, the 
staff has still had to wrestle wUh the problems created by the lack of a clear 
definition shareid^by all, forapVojecf of fhis type hardly exists in isolation. 
CAM must still look to the natibnal leadership for direction, fo other practi- 
tioners for assistance and to corrtmercial publishers for materials. Amidst such 
relafionships, a more precise definition of career education is almost 
a must for clear communication.^ 

B. The Question of Infusion 

Perhaps no aspect of fhe total caredr education picture has plagued CAM's s 
sfaff more persistently then the questions revolving around the strategy of 
'"^^s'Q" ' From the beginning of the\career education thrust, infusion has 
been advocated by nafional leadership as the besf and most promising mefhod 
(If not the essential one) for establisMng career education in fhe curriculum. 
But whether this is so for philosophica^, theoretical or practical reasons is 
rarely explained . 

Nor is a demarcation line drawn. Wheln the sixfh grade feacher spends 
'several class sessions relating a new arithmetic skill fo jobs, fhis is undoubtedly 
infusion. But how about when he or sheVjtilizes upwards of tv^enty hours on 
Bread and Butterflies ? Is this still infusidn? And what about a quarter-length 
English"crass that is offered to junior high\students as careers wifhin an elective 
program that includes fifteen tifles rangind from Mythology fo Basic Grammar? 

Al though CAM's staff has made .a commifmeW to the concept of infusion, we 
believe there are many unanswered questions as well as a great deal of fuzzy 
thinking surrounding the concept. A bit of Clarification would help as we 
move ahead with this strategy. 

C. Confused Evaluation Strategy 

. Evaluation of a major new educational thrust si^chas career education is 
bound to be difficult in terms of coming up with conclusive evidence thdt 
students are significantly affected. This is particularly true considering the 
comments made above regarding the absence of (a clearly stated <;lefinition. 
But the problem has been further complicated bylthe managerial procedures 
which were follov/ed. 
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Affer their firsf year's experience with a third-party evaluator, an experience 
for which the U.S.O.E. provided little, or no guidance, the project's staff was 
very recepti.ve to guidance and direction. However, what followed only made 
the probiem worse. First, there was po opportunity for project directors to 
provide input in the development of .the-strategy which Developmental Associates 
came up with'. Consequently, botK project staff and the third party fevaluator 
had to struggle through the guidelines in an attempt to' relate them to the-project's 
* activities. Secondly, the delay in getting these guidelines out put the detailed 
development of the local evaluation plan behind schedule . Finally, rescinding 
.the mandatory status of the guidelines added additional confusion and delay as 
Vroject staff and the third party evaluator tried to interpret the implications of 
this action . ' , t 

The project staff believe they have made a sincere effort to follow the spirit 
'of the guidelines which U.S.O.E. set forth. 'But the cost, in both time and 
quality of the second year evaluation plan, has been great. 

D. Lack of State Leadership 

To date, no strong leadership role in career education has been played by the 
several state agencies, including the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the Washington State Coordinating Council for Occupational 
Education, both of which have an interest in the area. There are, unquestion- 
ably, problems hindering these agencies, including funding and staff. Never- 
theless, leadership could be exerted, including (1 ) promoting greater visibi^ity 
with professional groups in order to tell the story of career education, and (2) 
organizing a task force of school leaders who have current on-going programs 
in career education for the purpose of developing guidelines for future pro- 
gram development. 

During the past several months a preliminary "state plan" has been developed 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. This is a move in the right 
direction. The process of discussing this plan, revising it and then imple-^ 
menting it could provide the focal point for an active state-level leadership. 
Without this kind of leadership, individual districts, including projects such as 
CAM, can neither share their experiences nor benefit from the experiences of 
others, nor is a state-wide career education effort likely to come about. 

E. Local Financial Climate 

Though the educational leadership in Washington State has lived with the 
threat of massive levy failures for many years, 1975 was the year it actually 
happened. The problem is too complicated to review here, including the^ 
chances for a long range solution. But it is apparent that in the short run, at 
least, schools will be operating with reduced funding. 

Although these'state-level developments do not have a direct impact on- 
CAMS funding, the projeci is definitely effected. During the final quarter 
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planning was very difficult becauise df the uncertainty of sfaf,f reducHons, 
staff reassignments and school closures^ Furthermore, there are some under- 
standablis resentments encountered among staff who see their programs" cut bad< 
while career education continues under categorical funding. Offsetting these 
indirect consequences will rfequire extra'effort and attention from the project^s 
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GOALS /^ND OBJECTIVES 



Project* Goals ^ ^ j . ' • If 

A. ^ DefiniHon by jGqqIs . & 

Current definitions of career: education run the gamut from the m^yopfc to the 
universal. At one end of the line are those which tend to zero In on the tradi- 
tional concerns of vocational education, namely skiMs training for specific 
empjoyment. These ar4 a legitimate^jart of career education, but nofthe 
whole picture. At ^the pther extreme are those definitions that see all educa- 
tion as career education^ Like most truisms, this^'One has little value when it 
comes time to plan jand initiate concFete programs v 

Basically, the Career Alternatives Mode' Is a goal-oriented project, and the - 
definition'' of career education that has provi<Jed direction tn its planning', is 
an operational one to be found jn the goals adopted. 

B. District Goals 

In May 1972, aftfer extensive community> staff, and student imput, the Highline 
District Board of Directors adopted four groups of goal statements, including^the^ 
following on^: 

• To Provide Ea(^h^St^^ Opportunities to Consider^areer' Alternatives By: 

. ^ providing an insight into his jeldtiohship to various facets of the w^)rld 
: ' of \A^rk. . , - r-, • , 

. assisting in self-evaluation of his interests., abilities and' values 
*^ relating to a variety of occupational roles-. 

d^elopjng'^in him an understarjding of the value and dignity of each 
person's work in •creating a productive society. ' 

developing his employment skills and competence to enter the job 
market'.^ ■ " ^ - 

. providing decision-making and planning activities as preparation for 
ffjture training and education related to his life's work. 

The Career Alternatives Model has been designed to implement a district-wide, 
K through 14 career education program which shall achieve these district goals. 
Thus, In terms of providing student servi<:es, the districts' goals and the project's 
goals are one and the same. . ^ . " ' 



■ . , \^ 

Project* ObjecHves . . ' 

A. Student Objectives * 
1 . Background 

The original project proposal identified sixty-nine separate student outcomes 
which were grauped under the five district goals pertaining to career alter- 
natives. These in turn were categorized according to the grade level for 
which they were deemed appropriate, including grades 3, 6, 9, 12 and 14. 
At the beginning of the project's seqond year the U.S.O.E. provided a group 
of student objectives that had been developed by Development Associates 
and requested that all Part D exemplary programs use these student objec- 
tives in conducting their third-part evaluations. This left project staff with 
' ^ the question of what to do with the original sixty-nine objectives. 

After comparing the two sets of student objectives a remarkable compati- 
bility was noted as can be seen fn Appendix A.. Furthermore, the U.S.O.E. 
; ' then backed away from their previpus request qnd asked that the student 
crbjectives prepared by Development Associates merely be used as guide- 
lines. Considering these two facts, the staff has retained the project's 
. , original objectives, with tke exception of fifteen objectives which had been 

categorized qs appropriate at gra^ level 14. 

' These latfer fifteen objectives Nyere dropped only after the project's staff 

had mod'e several attempts to bring Vepresentatives of four'year institutions, 
technical institutes and community colleges together for meetings. These 
' meetings were pqrtiqily productive. We did receive information and 

insigljts that have been useful in developing our guidance thrust. But the 
development of program activities which cqn achieve the>original objectives 
|ust cannot occur within the present state political. environment. At the 
timfe the project was written there was a community college staff member at. 
the state level responsible for career education. However, there has been 
little indication of program development or interest in the two years that 
have passed. If significant state legislation is passed before CAM's three 
years is completed it may be feasible to direct an effort toward these objec- 
tives qgain . • . 

2'. Objectives 

The following consHtute CAM's revised student objectives as grouped by 
project goals and categorized according- to appropriate grade level . 
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Goal; To provide eqch sfuqent opporfunities jfo consider career alter - 
natives by p roviding Trisighf Info his relationship fo various facets of r 
fhe world of work. '. ^- " ~ 

Objectives ' < 



Grade 3 The student wiH : . - j 

1 . Be aware of the main fur^ctiofcs of ih/ghly visable 
' careers and occupations. | 

2. Will know, major waysMn whi'ch occupatiorts differ. 

3. Recognize that being a student is his present career, 
"^rtjde 6 The student will: • ' 

1 . * Know which occupations are in the same fiefd (cluster). 

2. -Know the mdpr duties and required abilities of common 

occupations and occupational families. 

3. ^' Identify the^nterdependency between the'many jobs 

in the culture. 

Grade 9 - Thi sfudenf will be able to: " 

1. ' Dejscribe the changing nature of technology in relation 

to an occupational field. * 

2. Identify career hierarchy levels and educpti'onal require- 
ments for entry when given a list of career clusters. 

3. 'Recognize careers available to students which require 
'knowledge dnd use of all basic disciplines such as 
mathematics/ fine arts, science, and humanities. 

Grade 12 The student will : 

1 . Understand that technological, economic, and social 
changes result in decreases in the availability of some' 
kinds of jobs and increases in others. . 

2. Know possibilities for career advancement beyond entry 
jobs in different occupations. 



3. Recognize that* persons must upda 
such ways as securing additional 
reading job-related periodicals, 
. school . 



'Goal ; To provide each student opportunities to con 
natives by assisting in seJf-evaluation of his intere 



n 

-traini 




hi 



ng, 
ght 



Iter- 



and 



values r^elating to a variety of occupational roles^ 
Objectives 



Gradfe 3 The stud'ent.will : / | 

1 . Recognize that different jobs require different interests 
and-abilities. ♦ I ^ . 

2. Examine various rewards for performing work, 

J 3. Recognize that career selection may be Ijas^d on 
one's avocational Interests. // 

I'l ■ 

Grade 6 The student will: . 

- . ■ / ^ 

1 . Recognize that one's life style is stror]^ly influenced 
.by one's work. / • 

. - 2. Cite and compare reasons why peop I W prefer certain 

ccupations over others. 



3. Perceive himself or herself ds able jbchieve skills 
in data, people and things categor^s^ 



Grade 9 The students wiJI be able to: 



1 . Understand the necessity fbr planning and preparation 
in the choosing of a career. ^ 

r 

2. Understand the relationship between schopi curriculum 
choices and' career planning. 

3. Recognize personal deficiencies while realizing that 
^mgny can be overcome and thus do not necessarily pre- 
clude entry into desired training or occgpations. 



Grade 12 The student wi 1 1 



1 • Actively pursue part-time or summer work in order to 
* better understand his perceptions of employment. 
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2. Perceive own specific .abilifies that may affecf 
pending career decisions. 

3. become aware of own current inferesfs and values fhaf 
may affect career decisions. ^ 

Goal : To provide each student opportunities to Consider career alter - 
natives by developi ng in him an understanding of the value and dignity 
of each perso n's work in creating a productive society . 

Objectives 

Grade 3 The student wiTI: . 

1 . Discuss how we tdlk about work at home, in the school, 
and on the playground. 

2. Describe in positive terms, adults (parents, relatives, 
neighbors) who work. 

3. Recognize the value of own accomplishments. 

Graded The student wil I: / 

/ . / 

T* Identify persons who work^ for themselves, who work 
for others, and who Work/ for no pay. 
'« . ^ 

2. Describe p6tential prpbjem^ which would face America 
if no one worked. / j 

3. Describe posi+iye consequences of work upon the 

<i . ' ^ ' 

society. ■ 



Grade 9 The student will: 

> . i' i 

1. Select "holding 



a job*' as a desired goal when given an 



alternative of conqerns. ^ i 

f 

2. 'Perceive vocational training os an acceptable role for 

any and aH stUdkntls who may desire that training. 

3. Develop an apprecicition for the work of producers of 
services and prodbcers^of goods. 



Grade 12 The student wil 



K Identify how attitU(d6, abilities, and experiences.affect 
work performance » 
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2. Undersf^d vmy people have i-he attitudes that fhe 
towa^^fwpfk . 

3. Evidence a significantly increasing tendency to elect 
skills training programs at the senior high level. 

d. Goal; To pr<^vide each student opportunities to consider cdreer alter- 
natives by developing his employment skills and competence to enter 
the job market. 

ObjectiveTs 

Grade 3 The' student will : 

1 . Make change: total up own purchases; do very simple 
mental computations without figuring on paper. 

2. Complete personal data card. 

3. Follow printed directions to find bus'iness names and 
addresses in the yellow section of a. telephone book. 

Grade 6 The student wil I : 

1 . Figure simple budgets. ^ ' 

2. Systematically arrange tools and materials for storage. 



3. Be able to successfully manipulate the equipment, 

tools, and instruments included in the majority of EVA 
resource packages. 



Grade 9 The student will: 



1 . Compare his work-sqmple performance levels with 
business and industry performance standards. 

2. Complete a job application form. 

3. Recognize the role of organization in getting a task or 
project coippJeted. 



Grade 12 The student wil 



1 . Be ablfe to synthesize the knowledge, job skills, and 
attitudinal learning into a simulated or actual job 
experience. 
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2. Be able fo develop a job resumed 

3. Feel cpmpefenf in experiencing a job interview. 

e. Goal: To provi de each sfudenf opportunities to consider career alter - 
n atives by providing decision-making and [i)lanning activities as prepa - 
ration for futu re training and education related to his life's work , 

• Objectives 
Grade 9 The student will: 

1 . Identify or describe alternatives in career areas 
which are open should a student choose to leave 
school. ^ ' " 

2. Be aware of sources of information about short-term 
manpower training programs available for youth. 

3. Be aware that further schooling and guidance services 
are available. 

Grade 12 Yhe student will: 
* 

- 1 . Identify major training institutions in the Puget Sound 
Basin. 

2) ' Develop plans for ef«try into employment, military or 
further schooling. 

3. Be aware of manpower and counseling services avail- 
able after high school graduation. 

Procedural Objectives 

To assure successful operation of the project and a reasonable chance of attaining 




ponents. inese objc 
Region X office titied "Highline's Career Alternatives Model Time Schedule for 
the 1974-75 School Year," which is included in Appendix B. 



/ 
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_ BASIC PROJECT DESIGKi 




L Exemplary Nature of the Project ^ ^ 

In keeping with the exemplary nature of the project, as defined by the guide- 
line's developed by the U.S.O.E./ program components have been selected by: 
// ' * , 

/A. Expanding programs currently existing on a limited operational basis in the 
Highllne District. 

B* Implementing on an operational basis programs from the "fragmented" successes 
the district has developed on a research and experimental basis. 

C. Adapting procedures and techniques that have been effectively used in the 
field of education to attain similar goals. 

D. Introducing programs that are new to the district, but are built upon proven 
cpncepts and procedures. 

IL Major Thrust Strategy 

The original design of this project was built around a "major 'thrust" strategy. 
Although each of the five goals defined under the district's commitment to career 
alterPK itivoG is based on the continuous development of the students from grades K 
through 12, the staff recognized that there are points at which a major thrust will 
bring th^b greatest results in terms of reaching the project's objectives . Thus, five 
major program components were developed, each aimed at one of the project's 
five goals and the student objectives developed for that goal . ^ 

In addition to these ma[or thrust components, the project was designed to (1 ) 
strengthen the role played by the guidance staff in career education, and (2) pro- 
vide the classroom teacher with assistance in the process of infusing career educa- 
tion into the ongoing curriculum. As the second year progressed it became apparent 
that the distinction Between "placement" and "guidance" was negligible. Con- 
sequently these two componeints are now viewed as one. As for infusion, project 
staff views it primarily as a method which con be used throughout the entire project 
wherever it is deemed as an appropriate means for achieving project objectives* 

The following outline clarified the relationship between the major program com- 
ponents and the goal(s) toward which it is directed. 
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Program Components 



Project Goals 



A. Early Vocational Awareness\ 

(Elementary Level) \ 

B. Work Sampling Exploration 

(Junior High Level) 



C. . Career Value Renewal 
(All Levels) 



D. Employment Skills Clusters 

(Senior High Level ) 

E. Guidance and Placement 

(Secondary Level) 



F. Infusion 

(All Levels) 



To Provide Each Student Opportun- 
ities to Consider Career Alternatives 

by: . '■ ^ ] ~ 

providing an insight, into his rela- * 
tionship to various facets of the world 
of work . 

assisting in self-evalOation of hrs 
fnterests/ abilities and yplues relating 
to a variety of occupational roles. 

developing in him an understanding of 
the value and dignity of each person's 
work in creating a productive society. 

developing his employment skills and 
competence to enter the job market. 

providing decision-making and plan- - 
ning dctivities as preparation for 
future training and education related 
to' his life's work. 

all project goals. 



Support Components \^ - 

In addition to the program co'mjponentsr described above, two support components 
have been built into the desigrv of the project. 

A. Exportation and Dissemrnqtion 

» ^ * 

CAM has made a definit^ commitment to exporting its experiertce base to other 
career education proponents throughout tfie nation with particular emphasis on 
the State of Washington and Region X of the U.S.O.E. This is in addition to a 
concerted effort to disseminate information about the project among school staff 
tind members of the lopal community. 

B. Staff Development 

Although staff development activities are not aimed directly at student objec- 
, tives/ their indirect contribution is often a crucial one to the ewepfual success 
or failure of program activities. Consequently, the project's design provides 
for an ongoing program of iriservice and staff development activities aimed at 
various groups Thcluding teachers and administrators as well as the project's own 
staff. 
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PROJECT COMPONENTS 



^Though project reports of this nature usually present the procedures/ methods/ 
conclusions, etc. in separate sections, this format was deemed inappropriate in 
this case. The basic structure of this project has been determined primarily by 
the program and support components outlined in the previous section. As each of 
these components is distinctly different, it was decided to pursue a format that 
would maintain and convey the individual integrity of each component. Conse- 
quently, the remainder of this section is composed of eight separately prepared 
reports which ore easily read, but do not slavishly follow a given format. These 
include: - 

Early Vocational Awareness 
Work Samples Exploration • 
Career Value Renewal Task Forc^- 
^ Employment Skll Is Clusters 

Guidance and Placement ' • 

Infusion ^ n n 

Exportation „ ^ 



Staff Development 



Early Vocarional Awareness ' * * 

A. District- Goal: . , 

The Early Vocational Awareness component* of CAM is primarily aimed toward 
the following district goal: "To provide each student opportunities to consider 
career alternatives by providing an -insight into his relationship to various 
facets of the world of work. 

B. Summary of Year One - 1973-74 

J During the first year of CAM one primary emphasis was placed upon the develop- 
ment of new career kits and the completion of a variety of procedural objectives 
which related to beginning a new project. At mid-year the position of Commu- 
nity Resource Specialist was initiated. While some activities were implemented 
district wide, primary concentration was within one service area. This concen- 
tration included materials, meetings and utilization of CAM staff time. The 
CAM elementary school specialist also attended planning meetings for eventual 
utilization of the Bread and Butterflies series in Washington State. 

C. Year Two Activities and Accomplishments 

Over the last^t^o years, the EVA concept has broadened to represent a variety 
of activities at the elementary school level. Initially a system of kits, the 
advent o^f better commercial materials, the need for utilization of community 
resources and the varying needs of buildirtgs have broadened the base of career 
education. Further, it is felt that "career education" as a title provides a more 
consistent identity than the acronyms of previous projects. Within this section 
of the report are included the following topics: 

Kits (EVA) Commercial Materials 
Bread and Butterflies television series 
Community Resource Specialist 
Building Level Activity 
Utilization Summary 
Recommendations 

1 . Kits and Commercial Materials 

a. Locally developed kits (EVA). One major aspect of the CAM elementary 
program hqs been the development and utilization of locally developed 
career kits. These kits were originally developed to provide both hands- 
• on activities and teaching ideas to supplement existing curricular topics 
through a career emphasis. 

Topics of kit^ centered on either occupational clusters, data-people- 
things, and special topics. .Cunrently twenty-seven kits are available^^fS> 
to teachers on a "check-out" basis. ^ 
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Current fifles include:. 
. ' Focus 



Grade Level 



Teachers 
Using 



Hands-On 

Airporf Careers 

They Have the Whole World 
in Their Hands 

Concerf Careers^ 

Parenf Occupafions 

People Who Count 

Feeling Good 

Communicafing 

The Leffer People 

Four in a Role 

Gef if While if Lasfs 

Build Me a World 

'IjJorfhwesf Careei;s 

Click and Prinf 
Saving fhe World 
Ocean of Jobs 



Engine Assembly 
Moving Arourid 
I Run Things Around Here 
Making a Million 
How Big Is If 
Whaf 's a- Bus 
Who Am I 



(C) Consfrucfion Inf 

(C) Transporfafion Pri 

(C) Governmenf: Profecfive ' Pri 

(C) Fine Arts Inf 
(ST) Families and Work Pri 

(D) Dafa: Counfing Pri 

(C) Health Pri 

(D) People: Communicating Pri-Inf 
(D) Things: Precision Inf 
(SP) Role Playing: Cbmmunify Pri 

(C) Servina, Soles &Distribufion "Pri 

(D) Manipulafir^g 



(ST) Geo'graphical Relationships 
fo Careers 

(C) Communicafipn/Phofography 

(C) ^Environmental Career 

(C) Marine Science 

(D) Manipulating 

(D) Things/Manipulating 

(C) Transportation 

(D) Things/Controlling ' 

(C) Manufacturing 

(D) Ddta/Measurement 

* 

(C) Transporfation 

(ST) Role Playing (Hafs) - 



Pri 

Inf 

Inf 
Int 

Inf 

Int 
Pri 
Inf 
Inf 
Pri 
Pri 



10 
3" 

5 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 

q 

3 
7 
6 ' 
2 

5 
0 
.3 

4 
5 
2 
8 
4 
2 
7 



(C) Clusfer 

(D) Data-People- Things 
(ST) Special Topics 



?3 
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During the past year bnly one additional kit was added to the Inventory 
(Parents' Occupations). This reduction In effort related primarily to 
the Increased production of materials to accompany the Bread and 
Butterflies television series. During the summer period (1975) an addi- 
tional three klh|p^ll be developed. 

Utilization of locally produced kits has been spasmodic— increasing if 
"promotion" efforts increase and decreasing If reversed. Until January 
no Individual continued responsible for maintenance and supply of kit 
materials^ Efforts to build a control factor Into kit distribution will 
need to continue. 

A further factor in the kit utilization Is the improved quality of materials 
available from publishers. Utilization Information is Included In part 
"E" of this section. 

Commercial Materials 

(1) Audio Visual. Eight films from the When you Grow Up Serie.s 
(CFI) have been purchased. Previously/ the Kingdom of Could Be 
YoM was purchased as well. Both^ series have been utilized by 
teachers, "^Ith a higher use observed for the CFI series. The 
"Education Who Needs It" filmstrip series was also purchased 
from CFI. 

(2) . Consumable 

. (a) Madrono Elementary continued to expand purchase of "The 
Valuing Approach to Career Education." 

(b) McKnight's "HIghwgy to Work and Play" was used K-6 in two 
elementary schools. 

(c) Chronicle.Guldance Publishers, Inc. published three work- 

' books, "Curriculum Careering," "Community Careering," and 
"World'of Workers^ " The content of these workbooks appeared 
to be consisterrt with CAM ob|ectlves. . Each, was used by at 
least four classroom groups. 

(d) CFI also produced "My Cafeer Workbook, " which was used 
by at least 800 students. 

(e) A "Child's Dictionary of Occupations, " and *^'Career Flashcards 
were furnished to each elementary school. • ' 

A catalog of locally developed and commercial items available for 
* check-out was made available to all schools in December. 



Bread and Butterflies ' * » ^ 

During the past year, a fifteen week television series entitled Bread and 
Butterflies was producjed by the Agency for Instructional Television* This 
series focused on thacareW education needs of intermediate grade stu- 
dents. Locally the series was made available through Channel 9 KCTS 
T.V. from the University of V^hington. 

a. Nature of Series. The Bread and Buttef lies series stressed qn efFeclive 
approach to career education through problem-oriented programs. 
Within the context of many programs was significant cognitive informa- 
tion as well. Program' titles included: 

Treasure Hunt (^elf-Independence and the Economic System) 
OA^ork -Means (Why People Work) 
Me, -Myself & MdybeJ^lf-Clarifi cation) 
Decisions, Decisions ^Decision-Making) 
School & Jobs (Relationship—School, Work, and Society) 
Taking Care of Business (The Responsible Self) ^ 
.1 Agree, You're Wrong! (Interpersonal Skills) 
Success Story (What is Success?) ' 
The'S/Vny We Live (Life Styles) 

Planning Ahead: The Racer (Shaping One's Destiny) 
Things, Ideas, People (People at Work) y 
People Need People ( In terdependency of Workers) 
Our Own Two Hands (Human Dignity) , \ ^ 

Power Pla/ (Power and Influence) ^ j ^ 

)osing Changes (Freedbrti to Hope, to Choose, and to Change) 



b. ^CAM lnvolvemertt,> > One of the assistant directors of CAM begon^^ , 
' ser^ng oh the original committee in 1973,-74 that led to Washington 
State's eventual member^l\ip in the consortium v/hich funded tKe Bread 
and Butterflies. serres., During the past year he has served oa^j^ Career 
' ^Edbcation Advlsofy Committee for Channel 9 - which aired the series. 
^ ' . ^' . ■ ' . / ' 

At the opening CAM workshop in August, 1974, two representatives 
from Channel 9 described the series and showe^"^^ sample films to the 
CAM building representatives. At. this pdint ^e CAM staff began 
^ assuming the role of entrepreneur for the ^erip. A committee bf 

teaQ|iers and counselors was formed to recorntnend morereffec+ive methods 
of e'^cburaging utifizotion of the series. iHe committee members were: 

Maureen Zawoysky, chairperso^ teacher ,White Center 
Wxally Murphy, teacher, Des Moines Elementary 
Helen Stedronsky,. teacher. Southern Heights Elementary . 
Bob Ewing, counselor, Cedarhurst Elementary 
Ron Ravatt, teacher. Angle Lojce Elementary 
^ Minon Triplett,. teacher, McMicken. Elementary 



At- t-he recommendation of the committee, two workshojDs v^ere 
held in Janaary. Both were conducted by Marlena Scordqn, * ^ 
Utilization Specialist for Channel 9 and the CAM staff. One., 
workshop waVfor^ elementary counselors and the second for interested 
teachers. During January promotional material was distributed ta 
each school, and enough teacheYs' guides for each teacher planning 
to view the series were purchased and distriblitefd. 

Sample films from the series^were shown at both a prigcipal's meet- 
ings and various staff meetings. 

Bread and Butterflies Packets. Perhaps the mosf ambitious recoin^^ 
mendaHon of the Bread and Butterflies Committee was that of furnish- 
ing, packets of material, including student copies, to eqch teacher 
utilizing the'seiles. It was felt that appropriate fbllow-up cfi^tivities 
for each program would be more^ikely if material was immediately 
available. As a result, each of the committee members took the 
* responsibilrty for two or three programs. Material was both selected, 
from the teacherf guid6 and newly developed. A deadline of two 
weeks prior to each program was established.- When the material was 
prepared, it was typed In the CAM office,' and 120 teacher packets. 
were|)Yinted and assembled, fh addition, each activity in the packet 
that required a student copy was printed and assembled in sets of 30. 
Each week, then, between 9,000-12,000 sheets ofpaper were dis- 
tributed to elementary schools. ^ . 

The packets and earlier promotion efforts resulted in an extremely 
high utilization pattern.' Between 1 10-120 intermediate grade 
teachers used the series on a weekly basis. This comprised approxi- 
mately 50% of the teaching staff at these grade levels. The programs 
reached between 3000-3500 students each -week, approximately 25% 
of the elementary school enrollment. A sample of one packet is 
included in Appendix C. Sarpple packets were sent to Seattle, South 
Kitsap, Kent, and kenton Schopl Districts, to Channel 9 and to the 
Agency for Instructional Television. 

Evqluation.. Both because of the number of career concepts and 
because of its high utilization. Bread and Butterflies was made d 
. major component in the contract with the third party evaluator. Two 
major areas of evaluation included career knowledge and perception 
of control of the environment (locus of control). Data is included in 
the third party evaluation report. 

In addition, a questionnaire was sent to those teachers who had 
utilized the series. Thfe qyesHohs and responses are listed below. 



Bredd and Bufferflles 
Quesfionnaire 6-75 







Response Gcsfegories 






No 

Response 


Disagree 


Don f 
Know 


Agree 


SomeHme: 


^ ■ ■ ■ i - 

lo The Bread & Butterflies series 
seemed inferesfing to s-fudenfs. 

2. Students appeared to learn' new. infor- 
mafipn abouf fhe world of work from 
fhe serte$. ' ■ 

S' ^ ^ . * 


2% 
2% 


■5% 
4% 


6% 
22% 


' 93% 
72% 1 


0% 
0% 


3. ♦ Studenfs'appeared fo gain m6re 
awareness of fhe value and dignity 
sof work from fhe series* 


0% 


'3% 


27% 


70% 


0% 


4. Sfudents appeared to gain more 

tnteresf In fheir future 'careers from 
^the series. ' , 


2% 


12% 


41 % 


45% 


d% 


5. Follow-up acHviHes were utilized 
aui te often • 


3% 


14% 


■ 5% 


69% 


9% 


6. .Follow-up acfiviHes were worfh- 
while and useable wifh sfudenfs. 


0% 


15%. 


15% ' 


61% 


9% 


7. If 1 were in fhe same feaching 
assignmenf, 1 would use the series 
pgain. ' 


3% 


" 7% 


15% 

• 


75% 


0% 



t ' 


Poor 


Fa'rr 


Good 


Excellent 


No response 
. or no 
reaction 


1. Follow-up packets ^ 


2% 


31% 


43% 


■' 22% 


'2% • 


1 ' ' 
2. ^ GurFiculqr Relationship 


2% 


36% 


45% 


12% 


_ 5% 


■* 

, 3. Propriety qf programs 


3«/o 


24% 


■ 42% 


24% 


7% 


4. Parent reaction ^ 


7% 


3% 


15% 


0% 


75% 
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In summary, teachers utilized both the series and fpl low-up materials 
and rated both quite positively; Several teachers at the fourth grade 
level felt that the follow-up materials were tocr difficult. 

Recommendations for the coming year include the assessment of a 
preferred grade level' fof the series so that those teachers can assume 
students have not viewed the programs and the production of a work- . 
' book of activities to simplify the distribution of materials. It was also 
suggested that a pre and post test be developed and used with the series^ 
that might relate more closely to program content than current standardized 
tests. 

In cost effectiveness, including $1200 in paper for packets, extra ^guides 
and teacher tinie,,was relatively inexpensive— $.50 per pupil for the 
amount of involvement which would be no less than 15 hours. 

Community. Resource Specialist 

As noted in previous reports, one service that is gvq,ilable through the 
CAM project is that of the Community Resource Specialist. A fifteen passen- 
ger bus was purdliased for her use in ^taking small groups of students to visit 
business and industrial sites. Tape recorders and -cameras. are utilized to - 
insure maximum student involvement; The Specialist meets with the request-^ 
ing teacher to plan a career-oriented trip, which wiH also meet the teacher's; 
other curricuiof objectives. After this meeting she then arranges the-touir, 
drives, the bus, and guides the tour at the site. In addition, pre and post 
trip suggestions and activitieis are furnished to the teacher. ^ ' 

While perhaps this ^etvice could also be described under "Infusion" (Sec- 
tion VI)/ the specificity of "career materials at its utilization at the eler 
mentary level have led to its inclusion here. 

a. Utilization. The following tqb I e portrays the number of trips and stu- ^ 
dents for the 1975-76 school year. 

A comparison of '1973-74 an,d 1974-75 is as follows: 

No. of trips No. of students 
• ^ ' 

1973- 74 > ^ 46 ' ■ ^ 830 

1974- 75 ■ 219 . 3442 




Career Explorafion Bus Trips 1974-75. 



Number of Trips 


Number of Passengers j 


Month 


Elem 


Sec 


Teacher 
Admin • 


Total 


Elem 


Sec 

7 


Teacher 
Admin 


Total Passengers 


Sepf 


4 






4 


oU 








Oct 


22 


3 




26 


OCO 

35/ 








Nov 


OA 


9 






384 


30 




.414 


Dec 


16 


1 


c 

"D 




yZOO 


1 ^ 


7*5 


346 


Jan 


lo 


^} 


/. 


1 7 
1 / 


940 




30 


270 


Feb 


28 


4 


1, 


33 


448 


63 


15' 


526 


Mar 


21 


1 


1 


26 \ 


336 


16* 


30 


382 


April 


28 




1 


29 


. 448 




10 


458- ' 


May , 


17 


4 


2 - 


23 


272 


,60 


25 


357 


June 


12 


1 




13 


192 


15 




207 


Tofal 


187 


16 


16 . 


2V9 


2988 


244 


210 


3442 




85% 


7% 


7% 




87% 


7% 


7% 





Cpmmunity Resource Speakers 1974-75. 



LA .1 

Monfh 


Speakers 


jruaenis ixeuwricti 


Sepf ' 


« - 


- 


Ocf 


6 


180 


Nov 


5 


150 


Dec 


1 


15 


Jan 


6 


180 . 


Feb 


2 


60 


Mar 


3 


90 


Apr • 






May 


5 


150 


June 






Tofals 


28 


825 



A partial lisf of sites visi^fed by students includes the following: 



SeatiJe Police Training Academy 
Grarldview Pre-School 
Sambo's Resfdui^anf 
Windjammer Resfauranf 
Alberfsons Supermarket and Bakery 
Pike Place Market 
Sea-Tac Airport 
Instructional Resource Center 
Occupational Skills Center 
United Air Lines 
Hair House 

Wayco Lens Corp» ^ 

Sea-Tac Moj-or Inn 

KING, KIRO, KOMCKCTS 

Television Studios 
Fisher Flour Mills 
Farman's Pickle Co. 
King County Transfer Station 
Union Pacific 

Burien Genejyal Hospital ^ 
Bellevue World Travel 
^ Alaska Air Lines 
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Tandy Leather 
Sea-Tac Weather Stafion 
Marine View Veterinary Hospital 
Pacific Trail 

Industrial Heritage, U.S.A. 
Exhibit 

Pacific Northwest Bell 
Metro Sewage Treatment Plant 
* Society Candy 
Marine Technology Laboratory 
Ralph Burchart, architect 
Bank of Tokyo 
Bethlehem Steel 

Weyerhaeuser Corporate Offices 
Housq under construction 
The Woodshop 
Safeway Stores , 
America Mail Lines 
Harbor Tour 

King County Blood Bank 
Host International 

I 



Procedures* A number of forms for access, sqheduling, and follow-up 
have been developed. A sample Js includecTin Appendix D. Based 
on her eighteen months of experience d number of perceptions have 
been'gained. The following information was submitted by. the Comjnu- 
nity Resource Specialist as an end-of-year report. 

The key to a successful Career Exploratron Activity is prepcira^on ~ 
by the teacher, coordinator-bus driver, and the business or s^mce 
participating in q specific activity. 



(1) Preparation by the teacher for students should include; 

(a) Discussion or activity concerning career education prior to 
activity. 

(b) Verbal or written goals to be achieved during activity. 

(c) Relevancy to curriculum studies should be noted. 

(d) Discussion of student conduct when guests are invited to 
classroom or class is visiting an outside resource. 

(e) Objectives and desires for career activity discussed with 
Community Resources Specialist. 

(2) Preparation by coordinator-bus driver 

(a) Adequate discussion with teacher requesting activity to 
thoroughly understdnd objective? and desires. 

(b) Record pertinent information on request form. 

(c) Contact appropriate business or service organizotlon to fulfill 
objective of teacher's request. 

(d) Ascertain that business or servlce understand the goals of 
career activity. , 

(e) Send confirmation to teacher and business. 

(f) Prepare bus" for activity: check mechanical functions, clean, 
gas and service. 

• (g) When students board bus, create atmosphere pn bus to get and 
keep students in receptive mood." ' • 

* . Introduce driver and explain purpose of trip. 
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Find oyt "where students are'^ by short question and 
answer period on career exf^loi;dtion. 

. Relate student' interests to career activity, e.g., if trip ' • 
is planned to candy factory, ask how many students have 
made candy at home. Listen "tOoonswers — suggest students 
look for comparisons of hqme-made and commercial methods 
ask sh/^Jents to observe v<rt?iety of jobs necessary to operate 
candy factory— suggest' they choose a job they might like 
to do . . * 

Provide map^ of area to be covered by trip. Students 
practice being navigators by finding names of streets and 
areas and locating our position on maps. 

With help of assisting adult play "career game" when 

desirable!* ^ ' 

'i 

Give directions and suggestions for using cameras and tape 
recorders. 

Before leaving bus remind students of conduct expected 
on activity. . ^ 

When students return to bus give them an opportunity to 
discuss their observations and feelings about the activity. 

(h) If teacher has not accompanied students on activity^ share- 
incidents and reactions with teacher. 

(3) Pre paration by business or service organization , 

(a) Understand the commitment assumed when agreeing to take 
part in a career activity. 

(b) Discuss appropriateness of the business to the career activity. 

' \ . • ■ ■ . . -~ 

(c) Seleqt a guide knowledgeable of business op^ation with 
ability to relate to students. 

(d) Share activity goals with personnel who will be involved in 
career activity. ' • ^ 

\ 

(e) Provide b "hands-oo" experience whenever possible. 

(f) Permit a ^ort tirrt(p for students to question some employees 
whenever possibi e • 



(g) Pfovide students with written material, diagrams, explana- 
tions of processes for follow-up work in classroom when 
available. 

Evaluation , While part of the extensive field trip activity is included 
as p sub-group in the third party evaluators report, a questionnaire 
was sent to' each teacher who had requested the services of the Commu 
' nity Resource Specialists The.questions and responses follow: 



Please mark each of the following statements as to your agreement or disagreement. 



Don't 
Agrlee 



Don't 
|<now 



Ag.ree 



1 . The career field trip related to 
classroom Instruction 

2. Students appeared enthusiastic 
» about their experience 

3. Students appeared to learn more 
about that particular topic because 
of the career field trip 

4. Students ofipeared to gain new 
career Insights because of the trip 

^. Arrangements, planning and assist-r 
ance were satisfactory 

6. Compared with "regular" field trips 
this approach seems. more valuable 



0% 

0%' 

0% 
0% 
0% 

2% 



0% 



0% 



6% 



23% 



2^/0 



23% 



. 100% 



100% 



94% 



78% 



98% 



76% 



Teachers comments aHached. 



' 1 

CAREER EXPLORATION FIELD Ti^lPS 
Teacher,s' Comments 

"My class was involved in individual field tripso Most 
arrangements were made in the CAM office. I have been most 
impressed ari'd feel my students have benefited tremendously. 

"We have not gone on any field trips this year at_ 



resource room. However, I have experienced the Career 
Exploration program duriftg the Fall at the 'time of my student 
teaching. In my opinion the program is bery beneficial to 
the students in making them mo-re aware of the ftiany different ; 
careers in this community." ' • . 

3. "This was of real value to the students, especially when 

there was good follow-jjp in the classroom. It-is much better 
for students in the small groups as they can ,see and hear 
much more." . . 

U. "Greati V/e had a followrup speaker and demonstration. Fit 
right in wifch 2nd.-grade Soc. JS-t^. • ' Des i gn f o r Lea r n iji g-l unit, 
on 'Clothingi — Ma'rr's N'eed^." .* ^ ^ , 

•■ ■ ' ' ■ ■% ', 

5. "This" was my second year pf field trips with the CAM Project. 

My students have a 1 way s^^returned enthusiastic and eager to share 
what they saw. I think small groups along with a guide helps 
make this more successful. I only wish there were some way I 
' ■ CO ul d- attend." ♦ 

6. "A worthwile approach because of size of group--more Individual 
attention results In greater interest and understanding." 

7. "I was very Impressed wjth the idea of a camera ♦and tape 
recorder for, the students' use. I also fecund the notebook, with 
classroom act i v 5 t i es , ' e t c . , very valuable." 

8. "I especially appreciate the small group appiroach, With the^ 

thorough organization and f o 1 1 ow- t h roug h done by Fran, the 
kids really gained val'uable experiences." ^ 

9. "lhave nothing but good comments about the trips my children 
have been on and the coojjeration from the CAM people." 

•B 

10. "Compared with regular they were vary valuable. I was sorry I 
didn't get to attend. I did stay with a fifth grade class so 
their teacher could attend." 

11. "The mini-bus creates greater exposure for learnTng about 
careers. My children benefited greatly f4;gm_lts service. 
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12. *'Fran does*an excelleht job setting up these trips. We 
vlsitejd an architect and a house under construction. I would 
like to see more af these trip^".** - 

13. "Liked takia^i a smaller group, especially in p r i ma ry--eas i e r 
to handle and better able to see that .all students gain the 
most. EXTRA t+ianks to Mrs. Harrison for the trips to United 
Air Freight agd Southcenter. She's great." 

U. "The trip to KiRO was very good. We had the mi sf or tune ot 

scheduling problems, and a cancellation which resulted {n the^-,^ 
• second half going to Channel 9. This did interfere with the \ 
continuity of the o'bjectlves I h-a d set." 

15. "I wish to express nry thanks for the pictures taken and the 
time and energy spent for a worthwhile f ^e 1 d t r I p , This meant 

' four trips for my K i nd e r ga r t en • c 1 a s s . " 

16. "The value of .taking a small group Is great.** 

17. "Great!" ' 

1 8. '!The- tr i ps seemerd quite planned. The clilldren enjoyed the 
smaller gi^oups for they were able to see more and discuss^ 

.freefy what they saw among themselves and <vlth the guides.- . 
These t r I ps ' p rov i d e an' exce 1 1 en t, eppo r t uh i t y to see and visit 
places where a regular f|eld trip couldn|t a c comoda t e^* 1 a rge r ^ 

g roups ." ^ 

19. "Fran Harrison was tremendous In* t ho roug hi y pTsnn I ng t r l ps 
which were very meaningful to our c 1 as s room I li s t r uct i on . " 

20. "The students developed jnto entirely new en t hu s I as 1 1 c s t ud ert t s 
on all of their work. I feel^that the trips' did It to them. . 
Thank you." ^ . 

21. "Our students were not t ha t , coope r a 1 1 ve as this was the nature 
of their attitudes, however we have ha^d many other successful 
field trips, career related, that required a bigger bus." 

22. "T fee/^ that the career trips were a va 1 uabi e teach I ng 
experience. I especially appreciate the work done by Ms. 
Harrison In arranging and p 1 a n n I ng . t hes e trips. 1 woul(] not 
have found the time to make ell these necessary arrangements 

' mysel f ." 

23. "Out field trip was to the Occupational Skills Center which I feel, 
gives them knowledge of t r a.l n i n g oppo r t un i t i e s ava I 1 a b 1 e to' s t uden t s . " 

Ik. "1 do feel all field trips s;hogld and could be handlexJ in this 



manne r , 
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In summary, this service appears to be well received by teachers. 
It IS, however, an al ternative method of meeting th6 out-of-building 
needs. A more typical approach would be to use existing- field trip 
resources and provide in-service for teachers. This system couples 
the advantages of "good" field trips, i.e., small groups, use of tape 
recorders and cameras, and good pre-planning with a person who will 
keep the trip career-oriented through interviews, career games, and 
a people-centered approach. Its disadvantage is that exceeds the 
cosf of '^usual" field trips and is limited to the number of students one 
person can carry on a small bys through the school year,; 



4. Building Activity 



a. Mini Grants. During the past year m^ni grant funds for career educa- 
tion were made available to teachers through the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction Office. Eight applications were sent from indi- 
vidual teachers or staff groups. Of the eight, seven were funded. 
The titles, groups, and funding are listed below. The CAM office pro- 
vided writing assistance, advertised the mini grants, planned with 
teachers, and assisted in management. 



Title 


Applicant 


Funding 


• • * 

Career Activity Room 


Angle Lake Staff 


$ 350 


Honds On Room* 


McMicken St^ 


500 


Aprodoughmints 


Anna Denton, Cedarhurst 


161 


Career Activities for 






Gifted Students 


Mary Buzard, Gregory Heights 


100 


Wopdworking Skills for 






Girls and Boys 


Liz Northrup, Shorewood 


175 


Bread and Butterflies 


Teacher Committee 


150 


Early American Careers 


Maywood Staff 


500 




Total 


$1936, 



Each project was. completed prior to the end of the year. One of the 
summary statements has be^n included from one recipient. 
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Career EducaHon - Mini Grant 
Evaluation 



ProjecHitle: "Hands On Room Supplies" . - ' . 

Grant to: McMicken He:ght., Highline School District 

Evaluation Submitted by: Colleen Stevens , ^ - . 

• I. Description 

, sir xs^z-^i'^T^.T^ sk: sfX- ■ 

a log cabin, made clay pots and boked biscuits. , . 

B. The second grade woAed with cloy and extended rt,«e skills to tKe fon^ation of 
animal shapes. 

C. Tbe third and si..H,rades combined in a wo=d«o*^^^ 

extensive cross-age teoch.ng »f ^^^^^^ „d,e then 

s;x';t]:'o^«"^^^^^^ <■ 

0. 0...o..g™de.^^^^^^ 

Cc^f.;!^li:Z ^'o.t:2.^ to complete beautiful string art pictures. 

These boys and girls also created ipple-heod dolls v,lth their own personally 
designed outfit. 

H. one fifth grade built bird hous^ wM^^^^^ 

:erltrd&Vwtd': Ve'Stts even created their own .^^^ 
from branches and lichen. . - • 

F. One sixH, grade class designed wrist bracelets on Indian beading looms. 

I u U/^Ukx/ fnJr in which the entfre community 

hobbies. « . 
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"Hands On Room Supplies" 
Colleen S^evens 
Page 2 



2. Growth in Skills and AttUudes ' - 

■ J. They expre««. pr=I» f6r-e«h oH,eA woA regardless of grade level . 



3mpl 

3. Cdriimunity and Staff Reaction 



The parents pnd retired members of the community V^ere very pleased with various - 

Staff participation as described in' the P^'-°9'-°P'^^°^jrj' OnJ^ 
«nd^v;nt; the hobby^air combined, both the work of parents and children. One Indices 
oft cci waV the fac^t that .ver 500 c«T,munity members were in attendrnce at the 



hobby fair^ 
4. Career Insighb 



Many career insights wefe gained by the students through ^P^olecfS' Oj;-;^^»r 

tt::^:^^ iTa^:r^j.tdX"'^A::f ^ 

L±rs dt,oTs;c,ed.rt,.ir skills. For many *e skill " •^.^^^"^X""^^" 
«a.p.e, one 'l:JX^^o ^o^ 

having the student's work and the community members involved in the fair.. 



5. Relation to Curriculum 



fully attached. 
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''b. Building summary. The following buildings were involved in career 
oriented qcfivifies other than those described under other headings. 



Angle Lake 
Bfverly Park 

Burien Heights 
Cedarhurst 

1 

Des A/teines 
Gregory Heights 

Lake Burien 
Madrono * 

Maywood 
McMicken 
Normandy fork 

Shorewood 
Southern Heights 
White Center 



Mini Grant^S.P.U . ^ 

Intermediate grade career-cross age 
tutoring combination 

Career Fair — organized by counselor 

Field trips to Alternative Learning Room, 
Mini Grant 

Walking field trips ; 

Intermediate team apprbach to career educa- 
tion. Mini Grant 

Career-oriented eni^chment program ' 

Commercial Progrdm "Valuing Approach 
to Career Education 

Mini Grant, Bicentennial Careers 

Mini Grant, "HdndS On Room" 

P.T.S.A* program based on classroom pro- 
ject 

Intermediate "Career Reading" program 
Counselor planned career field trips 
Manipulative Skills ropm 



Type of 
Activity' 


No. EleiTi. Teachers 
Utilizing Activity 


1 

Approximafe Number 
of Sfudents Involved 


%ofTofal Elem- 
■ Stbff . 


Eva Kits 


91 


.. ' 2730 


22% 


Bread and 
Butterflies 


no 


3300 


27% 


Career Field 
Trips 


.... 

'71 


■ 2988 


• 

17% 


Audio Visual 


'73 


2190 


18%^ 


Commel'cial 
Consumoble 
Material 


y 

46 


f 

1380 . ' 


11% 


Building or 
Class Projects 


- 87 


2610 


21% 

i 4. 


4 




' — 




' * ft 


ft • . '" 
' 1 


% 
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* 


Number of 
Teachers 


, Approximate' 
No^of 
Students 


% of Total 
El em. Staff 


> 

Used at least one of above 
* activities 


250 


, -7500 


61% 


Used at least fwo of-obove 
activities ' 






28% 


Used . three or more of above ^ 
activities ij 


53 


1590. 


13% 



J 



5. Gifted and Talented 



In the previous report, an advisory committee formed to develop plans 
for meeting the career education needs of gifted and talented students 
was described. This group continued meeting ^and did submit q proposal 
to the Career^Education Office, U.S. O.E. The following paragraphs 
frpm the'abstract of frie new project proposal descrfbe its nature. ^ 



"This project (Career Education for the Gifted and Talented) bridges 
a current exemplary program in career education and locally 
^ developed programs for gifted and talented students. The major 
,thrir$t of the project is at the elementary j eve I, acgompanied by a- 
limij^fed focus at the junior high schopHevet. V 

• « ' ' >• 

Building on parallels between activities recommended* to accomplish 
career education goals and those recommended by fjrofessiorials in 
the fi^ld of gifted education/ activities will be developed which , 
^could improve self-assessment/ decision making and career knowledge. 
Specific procedures include curriculum and materials development, a 
parent resoul'ce system, advisory committee involvement, a dissqml- 

\ noting school concept, and a unique personnel plan which utilizes ^ 
"implementing days" as a.method of involvement and dissemination." 

Preliminary word has been received that there is a high likelihood of 
this project being funded for the coming year^ The project will be managed 
entirely by the CAM staff . As can'beseen from the project description, ^ 
the objectives and goals are coordinated with those of the. CAM project. 
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Summary and Re commendaHons , * » 

As the previous information indicates, the eler^entary phase of career 
education activities extended beyond the service area's originally planned. 
As a result, more students were involve'd in career'ediucation activities. 
Also indicated, however,, is that the number of teachers using Several 
activities is still. a minority. ^ " . 

The positive reception given the "Bread and Butterfties" series appears to 
Fndicate that teachers will use a given program of curricularvqontent if 
presented and followed-up^in a consistent manner. This response was also 
indicative of a possible problem area in the use of other career materials. 
Each kit/ film, or field trip is a discrete activity which' a teacher should 
"infuse" or relate to other areas of the curriculum, as such it becomes an 
addenda rather than a program. , . 

0 * * 

The common element among the more active schools in implementing career 
education actively seemed to be the CAM representative. That individual's 
efforts in sharing, distributing, and making other staff members aware of 
available resources was rewarded by increased^uilding activity. 

Based on the early sections of this report, the following recommendations 
dre made for the 1975-76 schooTyear: * ' 

a. That a controlled system of distribution be developed for kits and 

' audio visual material, i.e., that a certain kit be automatically sent 
to a teacher requesting'a -field trip, or who is viewing a particular 
Bread and Butterflies program. 

b. That discussions with principals occur which may result in new CAM 
representatives in certain builcJings. - 

c. That the EVA kits be re-emphasized and complimented by additional 
kits to "round out"^ cluster and data-people-things approaches. 

d. Thqt materials and services offered within the new "Gifted and Talented' 
project be consistant with CAM goals and procedures. 

• ^ ■ . 

e. That the Communityilesource Specialist expand the utilization of 
classroom speakers, ok a means of redching additional ^classrooms. , 

f. That the Bread and Bufterflies series be continued and that a preferred 
grade level be recommended, further, that packets be edited and com^ 
binedMnto a single workbq^ for ease in distribution. , 



H. Work Samples Exploration ' ^ 
• A. Project Goal - * 



The work samples exploration component ha$ been designed to make a major 
thrust toward the goal of: _ 



Providing each student opportunities fo consider career opportunities ' ' 
by assisting in self-evaluation of the student's interests^-abilities, and 
values relating to a variety of occupatronal roles. ' ^ . 

Activity is aimed at th^'unior high level. * 

B.*' Summary of the First Year ' » 

Major activities and accomplishments of th^ first year include the following: 

1 . The^^oi^Sdmples Lab 

, As planned in the originpl proposal / a work samples labswas. developed 

and implemented as the mainstay of the work samples exploration pro- 
gram. Steps included: 

. I ' - . ' . ^ \ 

a. Emphasis on'exploration . It was ^determined that exploration rather 
.» than assessment should be the appropriate aim of ..the work samples 
lab. Furthermore, it was recognized that e)<posing students to the* 
vast variety of jobs available in the world of work was not feasible/ . 
nor was a suitable logic available for thre selection process that 
' would Have to occur in deciding which .jobs should be illustrated. 
, - Consequently, , the' main focus has been on providing students with 

a conceptual framework whPch they can use tp explore the diversity * 
of jobs found and make useful comparisons between them. 

bo Development of materials . After a thorough review of commercial 
— V : - .materials, project staff decided to develop their own materials for 
• the lab. ' 



c. ' ©eyelopment of a master plan. A master plan .built arour^^htt) 

"data-people-things" concept was developed with provision^or 
implementing the plan in three stages, one per each year or the 
project. . - 

d. ' Implementation. Stage one was developed hy the middle of the 

- second semester and three hundred eighth grade students from Chinook 
Junior High School visited the lab for a one-day experience by the 
end of the schpoLyear. ' 
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Related ActiviHes 



Effort"^, were made to promote the development and use of related activities 
which would support the work samples lab and help students relate their 
experiences there to the totaU[un|or high curriculum. As Chinook Junior 
High was the target school for the'first year, these efforts were aimed 
primarily at the staff of that school . > 

a. Classroom activities . Efforts to develop classroom activities were not 
very successful. However, by the end of the school year eight junior 

. high staff members from the entire district were recruited to prepare 
materipis during a summer workshop and several excellent classroom 
units were prepared which have subsequently been used during the ^ 
sedond year • ^ 

b. Library and Resource Center Materials. A good beginning was made 
on the utilization of career exploration materials within the library 
at Chinook, including a series of short film strips, SRA occupational 
briefs and multiple copies of the Occupatronal Outlook Handbook,. 

c. Guidance Activities. |r>itial experimentation was done with the Ohio 
Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS) with the ointkgraders^at Chin6okj 
A group of counselors was also brought together to explore the con- 
cept of a studept "career portfolio. " 

3. Conclusions' * 

With the exception of the classroom activities described above, the work 
samples exploration component met itsViajor procedural objectives for the 
first year. ''' No attempt was made to evaluate student outcomes as such .an 
effort was considered premature. * 

Second Year Activities and Accomplishments ' ^ 

During the seGond year of the project, activity in the work samples explora- 
tion component wd$ accelerated and in several instances far exceeded the 
original expansion plans for the second year. 

1 • Work Samples Lab . ^ 

a. Additiona l Development and Expansion , 

(l)^ Expansiop of the Master Plan . By the time tWe lab began serving 
students on the 30th of September, it had been expanded to stage 
three. This expansion completes the basic format designed in the 
master plan and put development of the lab a full year ahead of 
time. A total of nine separate work samples provide the student 
' with an opportunity to try a K'gh/ medium and low level task in 



each of th'e basic categories of the data-people-things construct, 
A brief description of these activities can be found in Appendix E , 
as well as Appendix F. The most significant addition to the 
lab involved the use of a closed circuit video system which allows 
students to view their role playing behavior in the "people" 
activities. This expansion of lab activities has required partici- 
pating students to spend two days at the lab rather than one. 

(2) AddiYional staffing. The expanded work samples described above, 
particularly the inclusion of the closed-circuit video system, has 
required additional staffing in the lab. A work samples aide v^as 
hired to work under the direct supervision of the lab supervisor 
with primary responsibility for the three people-centered activities* 
This position was funded under C.E.T.A. 

(3) Expanded Schedule. The lab began serving students on the 30th ■ 
of September and operated four days a week until May except 
for several brief shut downs. A total of over 1,000 students from 
four separate junior high schools attended the lab. 

(4) Additional Supplementary Activities and Materials. A variety of 
supplementary-activities and materials were added to the lab during 
the second year. These included: • 

(a) Mini stimple. A mini sample on "lifting" was develbped-t 

(b) Slide presentations. Two sJide presentations titled "Other 
Factors" and "Physical Requirements*' were developed and 
incorporated into the routine schedule for each student. 

(c) Job sheets. Sixty additional one-page job sheets were devel- 
oped for use witl\. the new work samples. 

Work book. A self-explorafory work book wbs- developed 
which students may elect to take with them as a follow-up 
activity after they have completed the lab experience. 

Browsing materials. The lab supervisor has continued to 
gather both written and audio-visual materials which students 
may browse through after completing their assigned work 
samples.- ■ \ ■ 

Changes ^ . 

(1 ) Shift to Ninth Graders. ' During*the second year project staff made 
the decision to serve ninth, rather than eight, graders at the lab. 
The decision was made after receiving gdvice from staff members 
of the Appalachia Education Lab in Charleston, West Virginia, and 

AG 
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(d) 
~ (e) 

Tactical 



consulting with the junior high principal and CAM Reps. This 
move was accompanied by a shift in the administration of the 
Ohio Vocational Interest Survey from the ninth to the eighth 
' ' grade. Basically, all agreed that (T) thjs GVIS at the eighth 
grade, followed by (2) the work sampfes lab at the ninth would 
provide a more logical sequence in terms of helping "the student 
develop a framework for viewing 'the wocid of work centered 
around the data-people-things concept.' 

(2) Class group visits.* During the first year students come to the lab 
in alphabetical groups. -After consultation- with the junior high 
principals and CAM Reps, it was decided that students visiting 
the lab should come .from pre-established groups such as Washing- 
ton History or English classes. One-half of a class would come for 
two days and therv be followed by the other half. This permitted 
teachers to carry on related activities with the entire class before 
and after their visit and with half the class during the visit. As a 
part of this strategy, teachers whose classes were involved were 
brought to the lab for a visit several weeks prior to their classes 
participation. 

(3) Special Ed students. Approximately forty special education stu- 
dents between the ages of fourteen and eighteen were brought to 

. the lab in small groups. This process involved som6 adjustments 
in the work routine ^hich were worked out in cooperation 
with staff members of Woodside School, the district's special 
education school. 

^ (4) Third year student selection. During the third year of the project 
it is anticipated thaK the work samples lab will be able to serve 
approximately 1,200 ninth grade students from a total population 
of 2,000 at eight separate schools. Consultation with the junior 
high principals was initiated in an effort to arrive at preliminary 
alternatives for selecting which students should be served. Firming 
up a plan will be the first order of business when administrative 
staffs return from summer vacations on the first of August. 

Related Activities 

Corffinued efforts were made to promote the development and use of 
activities which would help students at the junior high level relate the 
lab experiences' to their overall career development, including the class- 
room curriculum. 

a. Classroom activities. Although the development and use of classroom 
activities hav^e been slower thah hoped for, definite progress was made 
during thfe second year. (A discussion of this problem in greater detail 
is found in section VI . titled Infusion, pp. 64). The most significant 



accomplishments in this area include: 

(1) Washington History Unit, A career education unit for Washington 
History classes Was developed during a summer workshop. Approxi 
mately four hundred of the ninth grade^^tudents who attended the 
lab were involved in this unit either while attending the lab or at 
some other time during the school year. In addition, several 
teachers in schools not served by, the lab during the second year 
have also used the unit. Because a Washington History course is 
required for all ninth gr<jde students and provides a logical format 
for studying local facets of the world of work,- this unit would 
appear to be one that will continue to be used. 

(2) English Units . Two English units, one related to use of the OVIS 
and the other to the Work Samples Lab, were developed in a sum- 
mer workshop and used extensivel^y at one junior high school . 
Approximately one hundred and fifty students were involved in 
each of these units. 

(3) English Elective. "Careers, " a tri-mester English erective for 
eighth and ninth grade students, was developed and introduced 
during the final tri-mester at Chinook Junior High School. Six 
sections of this class, which involved a variety of activities 
including making the Computerized Information System available 
to students for an entire week, were taught. Approximately two 
hundred students were involved. First impressions of the course 
have been favorable and include supportive comhents from the 
school's principal as well as students and parents. In addition to 
offering the course again next year, the teacher has b6en con- 
tracted to prepare a detailed outline of the courses content and 
activities during the coming summer. This material will then be 
promoted among other junior high English teachers throughout the 
district. 

(4) , Occupational Versatilit/ Photography Unit. . A unit was developed 

vMthin the junior high occupational versatility which utilizies 
photography as a means for students to examine the working world. 
Initial field testing of the unit culminated in taking two groups of 
students on mini-field trips into industry where they had an oppor- 
tunit/ to utilize the skills and concepts they hod been acquiring. 

(5) "Discovery. " At one of the non-target junior high schools, a 
counselor-teacher utilized the Discovery exploration kit marketed 
by Scholastic. Reaction was favorable by staff as wett of students 
and initial plans are underway to supplement the materials next 
year and with other activities (including the OVIS results) in the 
development of 9 six-week "careers^' elective which would be ^ 
offered at least four times during a year. 
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b. Library and Resource Center Materials 



(1) Hoffman Filmsfrip Series > Fifty-five addiHonal Hoffman film- 
strips and accompanying cassettes were purchased to supplement . 
•tKe twenty field tested in the library at Chinook Junior High 
during the first year. The total seventy- five were then organized 
. into five portable kits which have been rotated among five junior 
high school libraries throughout the year. Each school was pro- 
vided witb promotional materials as well^as its own Hitachi film- 

^ ' strip projector. The total system permits each library to offer 

students a greater variety of titles to browse through than if they 
tried to develdp their own collection. ■ ^ 

The Hoffman series were selected originally because of their 
brevity. They are not intended as an in-depth source of career 
information, but rather a method of exposing students to the 
wide diversity of job opportunities which they should be aware of. 

J2) Other .Materials. A variety of other materials have been gathered 
by CAM and made available on a check-out basis to librpries 
and/or career resource centers. In addition, most junior 'high 
librarians have accumulated an assortment of career education 
materials over the years. Although these collections, and methods 
of accessing them, range from very poor to good, CAM has begun 
to attack the problem. (See the section titled Career Centers 
on pp. 58-590 ' ' 

c. Guidance Activities. As reported in section V. Guidance and Place- 
ment, pp. a very successful in-service guidance program was con-^ - 
ducted for secondary counselors during the project's second year. It 
Vs anticipated that these efforts will begin to generate additional 

student activities on the part of counselors whieh will relate to the 
work samples lab. 

At the junior high levet^the most notable activity to date has been 
the administration of the Ohio VocationaJ Interest Survey to approxi- 
mately fifteen hundred eighth graders. This instrument, with its 
interpretive emphasis on worker trails, including the data-people- 
things concept, ties in directly with the objectives of the work samples 
~ lab. the use of the OVIS has been financed and promoted by QAM's 
^staff, butjts administration and coordination at the building level has 
been handled by thd counselors. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The impach created by the work samples exploraHori componenh on sfudenhs is 
among fhe objecHves addressed by the hhird-parfy evaluafpr and progress on 
fhis ob|ecfive is included in fhe final secHon HMed EVALUATION. 
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H^yk^ver, project staff hcWe gathered a number of impressions and formulated 
several recommendations for the coming year. 

1 . Work Samples Lab 

a. Two-day format. The additional activities permitted by the two-day 

. format seem to justify having students attend the lab for two days rather 
than one. This is particularly true with students who by their own 
admission have never given jobs and careers much thought. By the 
-end of the second day many of th^ have become quite involvved in the 
process of exploration. Furthermore, students are able to grasp a better 
understanding of the levels of complexity that can be found within the 
major categpries of data, people, and things. Unless other considera- 
tions forced g return to a one-day format, the staff recomments contin- 
uation of a fwo-day Iqb experience.. . ^ , 
• • - » • 

b. Ninth graders vs. eighth graders . Though ninth graders did seem to 
behave a little more maturely at the lab and become more involve'd 
than .the eighth graders did during the first year, it i-s too early to 
determine whether this snift injhe grade level of students served has 
a long range benefit. A primary consideration in this shift revolved 
around the logic of introducing students to the data-people-things 
terminology throygh the OVIS in the eighth grade and then following 
it up with the lab experience in the ninth. It would seem best to con- 
tinue following this line of thinking until evaluation data proves other- 
wise, or administrative considerations suggest a need to change. , 

c. Value of locally developed materials^ Among the considerations which 
led staff to develop many of their own audio-visual materials for the 
work samples was the fact that the local labor market could be more 
adequately portrayed.. There appears to be support for this consideration 
On nuitierous occasions students have remarked that they had not been 
aware how many different types of jobs were performed by workers in 
the local labor force. Though it is difficult to match the professional 
quality of commercially prepared materials, the difference is probably 
more than offset by the "local color." Project staff would heartily 
recommend that others contemplating adopting the work samples con- 

•cept keep this fact in mind., 

d. Teacher orientation to the lab . During the second year each teacher 
who had a class that would be attending the lab was brought to the 

lab for a brief ori^ptation. Even a short visit seemed to make a differ- 
ence in the teachers' perception of the program. In the future it is 
' recommended that at least a hblf-day workshop be conducted for these 

teachers. Such a workshop might also increase the use of classroom 
related activities, (see p. 47). 

e. Mini work samples. Though the labiras zeroed in on the data-people- 
things concept, it is important to acquaint students with the whole 
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breadth of the worker trait* concept. Additional mini-samples offers 
a potential means for reaching this broader objective, 

f. Negative student reaction. A number of students continue to make 
negative comments about the lab experience, including the all- 
encompassing "this is dumb! " Though many of these students are 

^ expressing genuine feelings, the staff is convinced that a , pertain 
amount of this "comes with the age." interestingly, severql students 
who had expressed such feelings were later inadvertently rescheduled 
for the lab and returned for the entire two days rather than bring this 
fact to the attention of their teacher or principal . In each case the 
student not only participated in a positive manner on the second visit, 
but also expressed the belief they had learned something additional on 
the second visit. , 

g. Supplementary materials. The additional supplementary materials 
which were provided for student browsing in the lab seem to foster 
additional inquiry and exploration. Though teaching students a con- 
ceptual framework for viewing the world of work is the lab's primary , 
objective, apparently many students at this age eitt^er need or want 
data about a specific job before they can or will become involved in 
thinking about jobs. It is recommended that additional materials be 
coHycted for use in the lab. The development of career resource 
centers in the individual schools would also help in this respect, ^ 

h. Lab staffing. Expansion of the lab to include nine separate work 
samples, including the three people samples which utilize closed- 
circuit video-taping, was accomplished by adding a lab assistant 
through C.E.T.A. funding. Since this funding source cannot be 
viewed as permanent, and considering the fact that the lab's opera- 
tion beyond CAM's funding period will have to come from local funds, 
it is imperative that a format be developed which can be run by a 

• single lab supervisor. This will undoubtedly require some ti^>mpro- 
mises and trade-offs, but project staff should set this as their primary 
objective, beyond the daily operafion of the lab, for the coming year 

2. Related Activities 

a. Classroom activities 

(1) Classroom activity increases lab involvement. Without a doubt, 
students attending the lab who had been involved in related 
classroom activities prior to their vhit definitely became more 
• involved in the activities. Consequently, more emphasis should 
be placed on getting teachers to carry out related activities in 
conjunction with their students* visit to the lab. 
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(2) . Too much drilL Comments from^students who had been involved 
^ in classroom related activities suggest that teachers tenc) to rely 

too much on "drill-type" activities (e.g^/ worksheets of job\ 
^ titles to be looked up in the OccuRatlonal Outlook l7larfdbook> > 
Teachers need to be encouraged to i^Ilize more challenging 
techniques. ^ » A 

/ (3) Relationship to the infusion Usue . The development and use of 

classroom related activities is related to the whole issOe of infusion 
wbich'is covered in section Vl»/ PP» 64-71 . . 

^ b. * Library and Career Resource Centers 

A quick review of the career education resource materials available 
]n\ach of the junior high school libraries revealed, with the exception 
of one school, thqt much improvement is needed if the libraries (or 
career centers) are to be effective delivery systems for carefer educa- 
tion information. ' • • o 

The Hoffman filmstrips wefe initiated to encourage this sort of 
development, but by no means constitute a total ' system . 

CAM (or other district personnel) need to develop and implement ways ^ 
of assisting librarians/c^oyfwelors to provide organized career material 
In particular, these people need help v^fti±^.-(H organizing efficient 
ways of ordering, receiving and filing such information; and (2) develop- 
ing workable student access systems to the materials. 

c. Guidance Materials and Activities 

' (1) Ohio Vocational Interest Survey > To date, implementation pf 
the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey hqs been accomplished, 
through a deliberate management strategy bdsed on (1) providing 
materials to the schools and coordinating administration dates, 
^ but (2) leaving each school on its own in terms of administration 

and interpretation procedures. Obviously such a strategy has its 
pluses and minuses. The most notable weakness is the fact that 
some school guidance staff have not given the OVIS a high 
priority. During the coming year project staff should be prepared 
to offer greater assistance as a means of promoting better utiliza- 
tion of the OVIS. 

(2) T he broad spectrum . The utilization of guidance materials and 
activities in relationship to the work samples lab is part of the 
total guidance spectrum. For additional "comments' see section V., 
Guidance and Placement, pp. 55-63. 
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reer Value Renewal Task. Force • 
Project Goal ' ' . * ' . - 

The Career Value Renewal Task Force was designed to make a maibr thrust* 
toward the district goal of: ^ • 

Providi^p'^each student opportunities to consider career alternatives 

by developing in him an understanding of the value and dignity of 

each person's work in creating a productive society. • — 

Summar>«>of First Year's Activity . . ' • ' 

The Career Value Renewal Task Force., comprised of thirteen lay and district 
staff members, was created and-chdrged with the' responsibility of (1) conduct- 
ing a study of the district's goal statement dealing with value and dignity, 
and (2) making recommendations for implementation of their findings. 

After a series of meetings spanningsfhe entire school year, the task force sub- 
mitted their report including the .fol lowing .recommendations: 

1 . Adopt a new goal statement on Career Value Awareness. 

2. . Take attitudlnal surveys to measure CAM project effectiveness. 



3. Revise the district grading system and give more emfjias/s to self-growth 
and social mobility. ^ ^ 

4. Include in our curriculum materials which enhance a jstrong set of personal 
values. ^ 

•■ft- -/ ' >'■ J 

5. Form a permanent adylsory board to help keep CAM informed and updated. 

6. ^ Hold periodic workshops to keep Career Vdlue Awareness progrbms 

continuous. • v / 

7. Encourage studerits to reexamine their ingrained values regardlhg work In 
light of the fact ^hat we live in a world where change is the rule rather than 
the exception. 

8. Establish an Internship program permitting and encouraging teachers to gain 
experience In jbbs outside the educational establishment. 

. Second Year Activities and Accomplishments 
1 . Board Presentation 

Due to the broad nature of most of the Task Force's recommendations, CAM' 



■ . '* 

** ■ ■ *• 

I ' ' 

staff felt* no direcl* acHon shoulc/ be taken (expep't in those' areas pertaining 
directty to CAM's program) without board approval. However, the 
board's busy schedule did,not permit CAM to make its annual presentation 
to the board, including the task Force recommendations, until March, 

1975. ' ; 

*' o ' 

Though board, members reacted favorably to the eotire presehtatipn and 
accepted the recommendations for further study and action, subsequent 
events related to the double levy faifure and the findnciql crisis in school 
funding throughout the state, have precluded their giving them further atten- 
tion. Nor^ under the circumstances, has the project-director felt it 
appropriate to press the matter. ' - 

2. Other Activities 

Because the major goals established by the district included a specific 
statement related to "human needs" CAM has not aiven self-awareness the 
in-depth treatment that man/ career educators and materials are advocating. 
This is. a recognition that career education has neither a cnonopoly on 
insight in this area, .nor a mandate to be responsible for the schopl 
effort in this area^ But the slow pace of action described above should not be 
taken to imply that project staff have not shown an interest in the 
goal relating to the "value and dignity of work." 

A concern for the role work plays in providing people a variety of satisfac- 
tions and meeHng diverse needs is incorporated,, at one point or^another, 
in most of the activities. Furthermore, eighteen specific "curricular com- 
ponents" have been identified within 'the loosely organized scbpe and 
sequence presented on the Infusion Chart (see p. 64). Regardless of boo^rd 
action taken on the recommendations made by the Career \^lue Renewal 
Task Force, "tl\e value and dignity of work" in the district s total 
career education ^ffort remains an active qoncern bf the project's staff. 

C. Conclusions and Recommendations 

As suggested above, many career educators seem to believe that they have . 
brought a concern for values into the educational process that was sorely missing, 
that they were in effect filling a vacuum with their 6mphasis on .self-awareness. 
This simply is not the case. The valuing process pertains to the objectives of . 
career education, but it also pertains to many other educational objectives as< 
well. 

1 . Recommendations ^ • ^ . , ^ 

a; ;f Value Renewal Task Force. As deemed appropriate, ''the project director 
' should pursue} the matter o^ board 'bction regarding the recommendations 
. ' submitted to them last spring. 
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. ' " b, ConHnued emphasis. CAM sliould conHnue to emphasize, wifhin fhe ^ 
. framework of the district's adopted goal statements, the role of values 
t , in the individual's work life, A 

IV! Skills Training Clusters 
'A. District Goal 

^ ° The Skills Training Cluster component of CAM is aimed at the following district 

goaT: . * . 

Providing each student opportunities to consider career alternatives 
by developing his employment skills and competence to enter the. 
" job market, 

» ■ * 

B, ^ Relationship to Vocational Education Program . 

Basically CAM's Employment Skills Cluster and the-district's established 
secondary vocational education program are one and the same. As the Dir^tor 

• ^ . of Vocational Education submits a d'etat led report to the appropriate state a^ncy, 
as required by federal law, this report shall merely summarize ^he major acti^jW 

' ^' . and accomplishments that have occurred within the district's vocational educa- 
tion program • ^ ' ^ ^ > ^ 

C. Summary 6f First Year ,Ac-tiVities ' ' ^ 
During the projec/s first year the following qcHviHes were accomplished. 

V ;1 Program Improvement ^ ' t 



a. 



Home and Family "life. Initial steps wer§ takenjo qualify the.district's 
home andjdmijy life prog;"am for vocational Tun3fing. 



b. Aut o and Service Stotion Program . Both the Auto 'Mechanics program 
at Glacjer High School and the Service Station Program dt pver^reen 
High School were expanded. These programs,^ as the programs at, the • 
. Occupatio'nal Skills Center, are open to students from all five of the 

^ district's high schools. 

2. New Programs 

Three programs were introduced at mid semester. One at the Occupational 
Skills Center and->wo^at Glacier High St:hooJ. Those at Glacier are avail- 
able to students in the district's other four high schools as are all offerings 
atO.S.C. Programs included: 

a. Real Estate. This one hour program at Glacief^High School introcluces 
students to the basic knowledge and skills required for many jobsjn 
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the field of reaf estate. ^ 

b. Health Career Exploration. This two hour program at Glacier High 
' School introduces students to a basic cluster of skills and knowledge 
, common to many health occupations and explores the opportunities, 

additional requirements etc. related to specific health occupqtfons. 

c". Hydraulics. This three hour program at the Occupational Skills 

Center offers students initial training in the knowledge of hydraulic 
' 'systdms and the skills required for repairing and maintaining them. 

D. Second Year Activities and Accomplishments 

. • - . ■ & 

, v., ' 

V.' Program Improvement 

a. tbtal Program E(irol I ment. Total district enrol Iment in all vocatiorjid 
programs was .approximately 4,500 students. This compares with ant? 

o approximate totg.l qf^*27=SQ0students during the previous school year. 
After subtracting 1 ,522 inthe home and family life program, who 
were not counted as vocational last year, the net gain is in-excess of 
400 students. X 

b. Home and Family Life. With the exception of the seventh and eighth 
grade program, all secondary home and family life programs were 
brought under yocational education funding. This, of course, necessi- 

; ^ tated meeting specific standards which reflect a definite improvement 
in the programs themselves*. 

Early Childhood Education. The success of the earty childhood pro-> 
gram at Mt. Rainier High SchooT led to implementation of a similar 
program at Evergreen High School. 

d. Occupational Skills Center. A review of the Occupational Skills 
^ Center was conducted. It y/as determined that some rigidity in 

philosophy and some barriers to open enrollment had developed over 
the years. A concerted effort was launched by the OSC staff to • 
develop open communication with the nine high schools being served, 
and particularly with the counseling and teaching-staff members of 
these schools>. Preliminary enrollment figures for- the 1975-76 school 
year indicate that these increased efforts at articulation have paid off. 

e. Advisory 'councils. ^ Six new advisory councils were formed, including 
representatives from employer and employee groups and labor. This 
brings thg number of active vocational advisory councils to over thirty. 
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f . In-service • A concerted effort was lounched to encourage staff mem- 
bers to attend conferences, seminars, and participate in in-service 
Vfrqining. As a result, staff participation- in such activities has tripled 
and nearly twenty in-service offerings were made, available in the 
^ area of career and vocational education. 

V ocational Information Specialist . A new staff position. Career Infor- 
mafipn Specialist, to be implemented through vocational education 
funds, was proposed to senior high principals and favorably received. 
Th^se new positions will be filled by the begirding of the next school * 
year. See the section titled Vocational Information Specialist, p»,60 
for a job description of this position. 

New Programs - " ' . 

New programs initiatj^d during the year included:' 

a'. A new horticulture program, complete with green house, was inrtiated 
in the special education program at Woodside School! Thirty students 
were involved this first year and plans cal l- for serving upwards to 
sixty students per year as the program progresses. - 

b. Electronics. A nfew program in electronics was Introduced at High- • 
- line High School!^ This program, like o'ther vocational programs 

offered at only, one high school, is open to students from the other 

four district high schools. * * 

' * - ■ ' ^- : • ■ " 

Exploration of New Program Areas , . 

Preliminary exploration of new program areas have included the following ^ 
efforts: , ^ 

a. Occupational Versatility. Preliminary work was done in the area of 
adapting the Occupational Verscftilily pirogrqm, which has been very, 
successful at the junfor high level, to the senior high program and t- 
bringing it up to standards that woujd qualify it for vocational educa- 
tion funding. This effort was dropped, however, after the ^evy failures 
as initial cost studies indicated It could not be done at this time. 

' b. Nurses Aide. Mt. Rair^ier High Schootis interested in offering a pro- 
gram in nurses aide training and preliminary work wgs done on program 
design, etc. A final decision ph this program has not yet been reached, 

c. Small engine repairo Mt. Rainier has also shown an interest in offering 
a-^mall ^ngine repair program. Howevec, it is doubtful that such a 
program could be offered in the 1975-76 school year. 



4. Follow-yp Study . * 

•The annual fol low-up shjdy of vocational education graduates was com- 
pleted as 'required byjederol law. An analysis of these figures continues 
to show the same ratio of placement as found in previo^jis years. This is 
summarized below: 

33% Employed in a job related to^their training or pursuing 
related training 

, ' . , c?» • ' • . „.,.- 

33%' Employed in a job unrelated to their training or pursuing ' 
additional unrelated training 

' 33% Unemployed, full-rtime homemakers, military service and 

unaccounted for. 



0 



The placement record of individual programs varies consi4erably 
be studied further in Appendix G. 

E. Conclusions and Recommendations • i 



and may 



A review of follow-yps and student requests for programs seem -to suggest 
basicaify that there is not as much need for diversity in vocational education 
programs at this time as there is for increased enrollment in eixisting programs. 
Although program_^development shoyld be an ongoing effort, for the next few • 
years emphasis should probably be upon improving the vocational guidance 
provided to students with. particular emphasis on acquainting them with existing 
programs. It should be noted %at the job description for the new positions of 
Vocational Information Specialist, (p. 60) include-this sort of emphasis. 
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dance and Placement* 



Relationship of Guidance and Placement* at the Secondary Level ^ ■ 

The original proposal for this project called for both (V) a "placement systems" 
component at the senior high level, and (2) an emphasis on the "guidance role" 
in career education. As the project has progressed these two thrusts have, in all 
practical terms, become one. Several reasons account for this. 

*1 . The Broad Context of Placement 

Although the term "placement" has traditionally been associated with the 
process of actually bringing students and jobs together, this step is often 
the last and culminating one in a total process that has been going on for 
some time, including: (1) making students aware of their own interests, 
abilities, etc.; (2) acquainting students with requirem'ents, working condi- 
' tions and related aspects of different jobs; (3) orienting students of bofh 
short-term and long-range labor market opportunities; and (4) informing 
students of the educatibnal and trCiining programs available and assisting 
them to become enrolled. 

2. The Role of the Guidance Staff 

Though the aspects of placement outlined. above are not the sole proyince 
of any given department and can bejncluded and stressed throughout the 
curriculum, the guidance staff has traditionally been associated with these 
activities (il^ not always ardent in their promotipn and implementation.) 
Certainly these are the kinds of activities which CAM^would like to stimu- 
late among the guidance staff of thte district's secondary schools. 

Counselors In-Service Program ^ 

Early in this project it became apparent thattmany . secondary counselors did 
not have a gopd grasp o( the world of work. Asking them to become enthused 
about ca/eer education was somewhat akin to the proverbial problem of 
putting the cart before the horse. With this in mind i&fforts ,were directed 
toward getting counselors involved. Project staff knew it was important that 
the direction taken must come from the counselors themselves. Thoug^CAM 
could provide financial and staff assistance/ the momentu-m had to originate 
with the guidance staff. Unfortunately, very little happened the first year, 
but in year two the counselors began to mave. * - . 

1 . Employment Security Internship 

During, the past summer three high school counselors were placed in an 
internship at the Seattle office of Washington Stgte' Employment through a. 
research grant received from the Washington State Coordinating Council for 
Qccupa>ional Educationi. In fulfilling the conditions of the grant, the three 
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counselors planned and presented a program fo nearly forty counselors in 
fhe dlsfrlctt and presented written guidelines and recommendations to the 
secondary\counselors' Steering Comrriitteet 

It was the enthusidisrrr 9f these three counselors, more than any other factor, 
which stimulated the counselors to move toward developing a guidance pro- 
gram in career education.^ 

In-service Committee 



As an initid move, the Steering Committee appointed an In-service Com- 
mittee including two junior high and two senior high counselors. This group, 
with staff assistance from CAM, developed guidelines for an on-going in- 
service program to acquaint secondary counselors with the world of work 
and careet education concepts. 

3. In-Service Program 

The in-service.program conducted along the guidelines developed by the 
In-^service Corpmittee included three basic elements. 



a. Evening workshops. A series of four evening workshops were held 
between December and May, with progrcyjis presented by staff members 

-of Employment Seci^rity and Green River. Comrtilinity College. The 
final meeting was devoted to revi'evfing the year's progress and dis^ 
cussing directions for<ithe ct)ming year. 

m 

b. Field trips. A series^ of mini field trips were organized and schedi/led 
during working hours, ihese groups, which included teacher/adminis- 
trator guests, averaged'about ten in size,, an arrangemerit which seemed 
to promote greater impact ori the counselors. total of thirteen trips 
visited nine different locations mcluding; 



Boeing Plant II 

Boeing Auburn Plant ^ 

Employment.Seqority 

Green River Community Collegia 

North Seqttle.Community Co+tege T 

Clover "Park Voc-Tech School < 

Ren ton Voc-Tech School / 

Bon Marche Distribution Center . 

Sears Roebuck Distribution Center 

Associated Grocers Distribution Center 
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Commil'l'ees. Four committees were established to discuss, review, 
and make plans as deemed appropriate. CommTttees included: 

Ohio Vocational Interest Survey 
Career Information System . 
Career Classes 
Career pay(s) 

Each copimittee met once during school hours for an initial meeting 

- at which time recommendations were outlined. 

' a ■ 

Activities designed to take action on these recommendations will be 
among the first order of business during the 1975-76 school year. 

Guidance Delivery Programs^ . ' ' , 

In addition to personaUcounsehing,' guidance staff were eitVier responsible, or 
influential, in the following delivery programs. 

*1 • Ohio Vocational I nteres^t Survey 

' a. Students served. Originally second year plans called for extending 
administration of the OV1S to three high schools and five junior high 
schools, including a tofgl of approximately 1 ,8100 students. These 
plans were greatly Exceeded, and the OVIS was made available to 
all five high schools and n'ne junior high schools Qs well as the 
special education school. As a result, the OVIS was administered 
to 1,800 senior high school students (primarily juniors), and 1,900 
junior high students (1,300 eighth graders and 650 ninth graders). 

b. Ad^ministration and interpretation. As mentioned previously in refer- 
ence to the work samples exploration comporient, project staff adopted 
q strategy of (1 ) prQvi4ing materials and coordination for both the 
administration an^ irrterpretQtidn of the^OVIS, but (2) left each 

. - buildifig stdfT to determine how the instrument could best be used. 

Conse'^uently, d variety of methods were tried. Hopefully the project 
staff will be able to .meet with counselors^ early ia the next school 

* ' . year\to iron out the difficultfes experienced, and share some of the 
mdre \ucce$sful -techniques that^wefe used during the past year. 

2. Cbrtiputeriz^^,^ Career Informotion^ System 

Oi' l Developmenfol work . Beginning in eanly fall,^ project staff beggn 

meeting with Dr. Jim Marble, pf Clark College, who had. been working 
on a domputerized'jcareer information system und,er o Part C grant 
from the Washington State Coordinating Couhcil for Occupational 
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EducaHon. In consultation with profect staff. Dr. Marbfe made 
revisions m the.progfarfi, which is centered around fhe Worker Trait 
Groups as defined in VolMme I Lof jKe Dictionary of Qgcupdtional 
Titles. r 

b. Field testing,. Field testing of the system b'egan on January 6 i4i 
' the Career Center at Evergreen High School • A single termffiql was 

rotated amoflg the five senior high schools and by the' end of the 
school year approximately 1 / 000 senTor High students had been 
served plus several hundred junior high students. Throughout this 
time revisions have beerf made irv' th^ Jpasic program, including both 
the information content and The student access system. . , 

c. Initiol reaction. To 'date reaction from administrators/ staff, students, 
and parents has been all positive. In many cases students arrived 
before schodi and remained after closing in order to get a chonce on 
the'computer. Unsolicited parental support for the program was 

^ particularly rewarding and the comments made suggesfed that on many 
occasions the student's "printout^' was a topic of family conversation, 

cj. Future use A "fionsortium of Washington State agencies/ including 
^ the Superintendent of Public Instruction/ have been retently awarded 
d Department- of Ldbor grant to develop an occupational information 
system complete with computerized delivery format. At this point, 
no final decision has been made regarding the computer system to be 
used/ but the model field tested by CAM is d, definite/Contender and 
appears to have significant advantages over severaj^thers currently 
in operation' throUghjout the nation. 

• Job placement Program ^ 

During the latter half of the year the district secured two persons funded 
^ through C.E.T.A. to promote the Job Line Program developed locally by 
the King, County Bureau of Youth Affairs, this program/ aimed primarily 
at senior high ag^ students/ is designed to acquoint students with job- 
search and job-securing skills. Basically the district effort was aimed at 
demonstrating the program to teachers. with the objective of having them 
pick it up' on their own in the future. In most of the schools the counseling 
staff played an essential part in securing classroom teachers who v/ere 
willing to participate. (See Appendix H.) 

♦ Career Centers 

The career center concept has become a key part of CAM's guiddnce and ^ 
. placement effort at thfe senior high level/ and to a lesser degree at the 
junior high level . ' » 

a. Senior high level. To date three high schools have developed career 
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centers. In two of these schools the centers are roaintained by full- 
time staff with either counsel ing/vocational education background. 
In the other school the center Is a part of the library. Discussions 
with the administrative and guidance staff of. the other two schools 
have proceeded, and at. this time it apped/s that both schools will 
initiate some kind of center next year. (See Vocational Information 
Specialist, p. 60.) 

\n addition to a variety of career information sources, including 
audiovisual materials, th,e computer terminal described above was 
also- located in the career centers during its rotational sc^iedule. ^ 

b. Junior high level. It appears that career centers, as they begin to 
develop at the junior high level, will most likely be a part of the 
Hbrary with counselors referrirf^ students to the center, or classropm 
teachers utilizing it as a resour.ce center for career education activities^ 
To date only one school has a well developed* center with several others 
getting off to a good start. The development of strong centers at this 
level will no doubt depend a great deal on the services which can be 
provided by a centralized system described below, 

c. Centralized information system. 

(1) The need . Even though CAM has committed itself to the develop- 
ment of career centers, providing good career information to 
secondary students is a task that still faces several major problems. . 
Left on its own to preview, select and purchase materials, the 
library/counseling staff in each school has not been able to do 
.the job. Too often they have had to settle for the materials which 
are easily available, or most often requested by students when they 
should be exposing students to the ful l spectrum of career infbrma- 
' ' , tion. Furthermore, when they do get good materials they rarely 
have the time or expertise to classify and file the material into a 
student access system which will assure its usefulness. 



(2) The sotutidn. In order to overcome these obstacles, CAM is 
studying the feasibility of developing and initiating a centralized 
system for securing, classifying, and distributing materials to each 
school whfere it can then be filed into a uniform student access 
system. Such a total system would provide the necessary support 
to keep career information materials current and up to date. 

(3) Efforts to date. To date CAM has developeda comprehensive plan 
.and submitted it to the U.S.O.E.for career education funding. Though 

the grant was not awarded, the plan will serve as a guideline fgr ^ 
implementation qs funds are made available. . In the meantime, a 
small grant of two thousand dollars from the Superintendent of 
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Public Instruction has made it possible to take initial steps toward 
the establishment of such a system. . . 

New Directions 

During the latter part of the past year, several new dir^ectipns'have been pursued 
by either CAM,or other district staff,which are expected to have a future impact 
on the guidance and placement component. 

1 . Vocati onal Information Specialist . As described in the section titled Career 
Center^, above, two high schools currently have full-time staff assigned to 
operate the career centers. Naturally these people have tended to provfde 
•d broader leadership'within their respective buildings than merely main- ^ 

, tqining the career centers. The district's Qirector of Vocational Education , 
proposed to senior high principals the real location ^of Part D monies in order 
to expand the role assigned to these staff members, and to assure that each 
of the five high schools hcK one. Principal's reaction to this proposal was 
favorable and steps will bd taken to implement it by the beginning of next 
year. 

Carrying the title of "Vocational Information Specialist," staff filling these 
jobs will be vocationally certifiable (preferably with guidance background) 
and will be coordinated by the Director of Vocational Education, though 
directly responsible to their building principals. Their job description icovers 
five areas: (1 ) Operating and maintaining career information centers; (2) ' 
Ass is ting staff to plan and develop student learning experiences in career 
development; (3) Assisting junior high and elementary schools in the service 
area to articulate a career development program; (4) Identifying and coordi- 
nating the use of schopi and community resources to facilitate career guid- 
ance and placement; and, (5) Assisting' in the development of vocational 
educdtion programs. ^ 

2, Community Resiurce^ 

Mahy career education leaders are advocating bpth (1 ) an increase in the 
use of community resources as a means of, expanding the classroom, and 
(2) a much more organized and sophisticated use of these resources than 
' educators have typically practiced. Along these lines, the project's staff 
has begun to explore potential methods for developing an organized frame- 
work in which community resources may be tapped and effectively made 
use of. Initial steps taken include:- 

a. Submission of letter of intent. The Washington State Coordinating 
Council for Occupational Education recently requested "letters of 
intent" regarding proposals that might be submitted for research funds 
under Pdrt C and Part D during the 1975-76 school year. In t*espon$e 
to this request, project staff submitted the outline of a proposal which 
would have provided for initiating phase ,one of a total community 
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informat-ion special isl* .is discussed firsf in this section because of the key 
role it isjikely to play in the future. Since the Career Information Spe- 
cialist will become a permanent part of the district's secondary staffing 
pattern, and thus outlive CAM, during the third year these people should 
be used by CAM to promote and coordincfte the guidance and placement 
activities already under way, including th^ counselor's jns-service program • 
This should be accomplished without too much difficulty as the director of 
CAM will be assuming the duties of the Director of Vocational Education 
during the project's third year. 

Deliver Programs - 

a. Ohio Vocational Interest Survey . CAM should continue to support the 
use of the OVIS during the project's third year and work to\vard 
assuring its incorporationjnto the district's perjmanent testing program. 
Support should include both (1 )*assistance to cj^unselors in choosing and 
developing the rfiost advantageous methods for jadministering the test 
and interpreting its results, and (2) encouragement to experiement with 
new and different techniques for utilizing the 'instrument as a teaching 
device, 

b. Computerized Career InformaJ-ion System . This system has been one of 
the most exciting and promising methods tried by CAM to date. The 
close working relationship that project staff were able to develop with 
Jim Marble, who developed the basic program^ has enabled them, to 
have important imput into the system. The r^sRonse from students has 
been very encouraging, and the computer no doubt acts as a stimulus 

to further inquiry into careers on the part oflthe student. CAM should 
continue to support use of the computer system as well as keep in close 
contactvwith the Washington State consortium that will be developing 
a state-^wide system under a Department of Labor grant. 

c. Job line. The C.E.T.A, funding which supported this program has 
expired, and it will not be continued. HoWever> the program was 

' intended to stimulate teachers and other stpff to incorporate and use the 
program on their own. This would seem a /logical program to be encour- 
aged by the Career Information Specialist! 

d. Career center^. Where building principals and their staff have made 
a commitment to establish a career centeir and followed through, the 
payoff has been quite rewarding. With/ the establishment of 

Career Information Specialists in each Wigh school, CAM shpuld provide 
whatever financial support and staff assistance it can to these centers,^ 
especially the two new ones to be developed. 

At the junior high l^vel the problem (if establishing effective career 
centers will b^ more difficult as the staffing commitment has not been 
made. However, with the direct supbort of the C-areer information 



Specialists, whose job description includes ajservice area responsi- 
bility, counselors/librarian should be able foj make progress. CAM 
should lend. whatever support possible at this level too, . 

cam's greatest contribution to the career c^ntier concept will probably 
be the efforts, it can muster to develop and implement a ^ 
district-wide centralized system to gather ctjireer information materials. 
This should remain a high priority though additional funding would be 
required to fully implement such a plan witljiin the next year, 

e. Community Resources . ^Although much of the national leadership pro- 
moting the use of community resources has inever grappled with the 
complicated mechanics and massive logistics required to ma^e a system 
work, the concept has merit, and CAM should continue to investigate 
mepns and methods for developing and impllementing such a program. 
The eventual success of such a program woij)ld no doubt rest a great deal 
upon the laying of a sound foundation of irfitial planning^ This is 
probably the best CAM can hope to accom|!Dlish in the final year of the 
project. . ; 

3. Student Follow-up j 

. ' The district's move toward developing and implementing an improved 

follow-up system is encouraging. The Project Director, as a member of the 
committee established to develop and initiate the new follow-up was in a 
good position to reflect the feedback needs of! career education staff for 
sound planning. CAM should toth (1) study the resblts of this first year ♦ • 
with an eye to making improvements in the career education program, and 
(2) take an active part in promoting the improvement and maintenance of 
the new follow-up procedures. 
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VI • Infusion. 

A. Preview of First Year Activity 

1 . Major Thrust Strategy and Infusion 

' Although each of the five goals defined under the district's commitment 
to career alternatives Is based on the continuous development of tjne stu- ^ 
dent from K through grade 12, there are points at which a major thrust 
will bring the greatest results in terms of reaching the objectives of career 
education. Taking this line of thinking into account, CAM was originally 
designed with five major thrust components, each aimed at one of the 
district's five^major goals related to^career.alternatives. This' design did 
not provide for a sustained effort at infusing career education into the on- 
going curriculum. * - ^ 

However, during the early months of the project, staff became aware of 
the emphasis being placed op the strategy of infusion by career education 
• leaders throughout the nation. This emphasis stressed that infusion appeared 
to be the best way, if not the only way, for career education to find a 
solid and effective place in the instructionahpcQgram . Consequently, 
project staff began to exert efforts toward rrfaking infusion an integral part 
of CAM. 

2. First Yedr. Activities 

Once committed toward infusion, project staff directed their effort in 
several directions. 

a; Colle ction and review of materials. A definite campaign was mounted 
t ^ to gather career materials designed for inclusion in the on-going 

curriculum^ including both materials developed by projects throughout 
the nation as well as'^fhose being promoted by commercial publishers. 
The net results of these efforts amounted to a large accumulation of 
either free or inexpensive sample materials. Some of these were 
reviewed by the staff, others circulated among teachers in on effort 
.to appraise their potential . Unfortunately, most of the materials were 
riot very promising. 

b. Develo pment of an "Infusion Chart." It became apparent to staff that 
discussing infusion with teachers was difficult without a point of refer- 
encje. Exactly what did career educators want the classroom teacher 
to infuse, and at what ji/ncture in the educational process? Beginning 
with the five district goals relating to careers, project staff developed 
nineteen. objectives followed by nearly one-hundred "curricular corYi- 
< ponents" which wpre plotted along a K through 12 continuum. The 

net result was an attractive chart which provided a loosely arrcQged 
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scope and sequence as aUtarting point for discussion and the develop- 
ment of^specfific career activities which teachers could infuse into their 
classroom programs. 

c. Summer workshop. ^ Finally, approximately twenty elementary and' ^ 
secondary teachers, co^selors and librarians were recruited for a 
summer workshop to begin preparing ir^sion activities. ThI intent 
was to thdn circulate and promote these materials among the^otal 
district's staff. Although CAM's staff never expected one hundred per- 
cent success, the actual results were disappointing*. Many of the 
teachers did come up with useful materials/ but others seemed to flounder 
and never did produce materials that could^be promoted'with any hope 
of their adoption by^other classroom teachers. 

Second Year Activities and Accomplishments 

During the second year a definite plan of action was planned and attempted in 
an effort to make the infusion process an integral port of the district's career 
education effort. . ^ • - 

1 . tnfOsion Notebooks 

g. Initial devejopment. An "Infusion Notebook" was developed as the 
primary means for distributing infusion materials to the classroom 
teacher. Separate books were developed for each of the major levels - 
primary, inWrmediajte, junior high and senjor high* Each noteboc^k 
cohtcrined approprialte ideas and/or materials for classroom use which 
had either bejen developed in the summer workshop described above or 
selected and edited from the materials gathered from other projects. 

- . Through the CAM Representatives, eacjt building was provided with at. 

least one notebook. Buildings requesting adiitional copies were pro- 
vided them. ^ ' • 

-b. Further development'. Proiected plan| called for developing new 

materials which would, tljen be forwarded to the CAM RepS who would / 
file them in the Infusion Notebooks. These additional materials would 
m elude both new ly developed materials and edited materials gathered 
from other^ources. Unfortunately, other demands on staff time which 
had not been anticipated^ namely the stepped up activities within the 
Guidance and Pl^icement Component, precluded more thqn.p feeble 
attempt to follow tHro^h with th.e^urther development of the Notebooks 

In-service ^f forts ^ ^ " ^ 

Recognizing that infusion would require support at all levels, project staff 
made an effort to acquaint various groups and seek their support. Major 



efforts included the following: 

a* CAM representatives workshop. A one-c(ay workshop was held for 
all CAM representatives on August 28, with the main emphasis on , 
explaining the infusion process and exhibiting a variety of infusion 
materials that had been developed during the summer workshop/ 

. b. Principals' groups. Staff members met with the principajs in elemen- 
tary, junior high and senior high sessions to explain the infusion effort- 
being mounted, this group was considered a^key elemenj[ in the 
success or failure of the infusion concept. They were receptive, ^s a 
group, however, past experience suggested that their individual sup- 
port would vary considerolDly from building to building. 

c. Building staff. The responsibility for acquainting building staff fell^ 
primarily on the CAM representatives. In most cases these people 
made a definite effort to present the concept and demonstrate the, 
notebooks at a formal faculty meeting. The more aggressive, of 
course, followed through with individual teachers whom they knew 
- - might be interested and make an effort to use the materials. 

T. . ' ' 

3. Other Classcoom Activities ^ 

It has been impossible to ascertain the impact of the Infusion Notebooks 
on classroom activity.. The project staff suspects it has been minimal for 
reasons discussed below. On the other hand, a great number of career 
-^ education activities have tajcen place in the classroom, but whether or 
not they can properJy be called ."infusion" is a debatable question. 

Many of these classroom activities are related directly^or indirectly tp 
other components and are^descrjbed iq^ greater detail elsewhere in this 
report: They are mentioVied again here because-(l ) they are either trujy 
infusion activities, or would be considered^so by many career educators^ 
and (2) a brief listing of them will help clarify some of the issues dis- 
cussed in the following section ;dealing with Conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. 

a. Elementary 'Le<)^l • 
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(1 ) Earl y Vocational Awarene'ss Kits . Some^of theSe kits were designed 
to tie directly to particular grade jevel objectives within the total 
curricufum. Others cah be used quite arbitrarily by teachers and 
often are. (See pp. 20-22%) 

(2) Community Resource Specialist. The field trips, speakers etc. 
arranged by the CRS are often g direct result of an on-going 
cur'ricular activities^. Other times they are part of a "careers unit" 
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or special pro jecf which hqs been infroduced without' any parHcu- 
« lar curricular He in. (See pp. 26.) 

<3) Building or>Class Projecfso Again, these project's jrnay be direcHy 
related fo established curriculum and objectives, or they may be 
independent dnd jarbitrorlly introduced. (See pp. 34.) 

(4) Bread and Butterflies. This naHonally produced program has been 
very well received and implemented by the district's intermediate 
>t^achers: Some aspects" can be, arid are in some cases, directly • 
related to curricular objectives. But the total series of programs 
are quite complete in themselves/ and it would be more accurate • 
to describe them as dn "addition", to the curriculum rather than an 
infusion. (See pp. 23.) * . 

Junior High Level . A number of classroom related activities have been 
developed in relationship to the work samples exploration unit. These 
include the following. * 

(1) Washington State History Unit. This is definitely an attempt to 
relate career education to a spefcific course. (Seepp.44. ) 

(2) English Units. These, like the Washington History unit, are. a 
definite attempt to i rtfuse^cpreer education. (See pp. 44.) 

(3) English Elective. English skills are still a major concern, of this 
tri-mester class, but the Ifength of the course sfeems to stretch 
beyond the concept of infusion, (See pp. 44.) 



(4) Occupational Versatility Photography Unit. This unit definitely 
uses career education concepts as an organizational framework for a 
self-teaching photography unit in the industrial arts program (p. 44). 

(5) "Discovery." This cornmercial material y/as in several settings, 
including an English class onti a health class. It need not tie in 
directly wi+h the on-goincj curridulum in either course to be 
valuable. (Seepp.44.) 

• s ' 

Senior High Level . Though not as f 'etir'y defined or as easily identi- 
fied as at the junior high level, career education activities do opcur 
in classrooms at the ser^ior high level. These- include the following 

types . • 

/ * • . ^ , . ^ 

(1 ) Care er Education Units. A number of teachers report using career 
education units in their classroom. In some cases the counseling 
staff,or career center supervisor, are brought into the classroom 
in conjunction with these units, and in one school the counseling 
staff takes over the eleventh grade health classes for a two -weeks 
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career uait. Engfish teachers make up the largest proportion of ^ 
. / teachers- who do include a career education uni^t, with health 

and fomiLy-llfe tedfchers making up most of the balance of the 
group. . , > _ 

(2) Career English. One high school offers a one-quarter Career 
English elective which offers students a chance to become involved 

■ ^ in a series of sustained, activities designed to explore occupations 
■ and relate them to personal attributes and needs. 

(3) Ohio Vocational Interest Survey. Administration of the OVIS in 
classroom groups has tended to spur sortie teachers into developing 
classroom activities which help the student explore the results. 

In most cases the counseling staff is also involved. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

1 . Conclusion ' ' 

Probably no efforts which CAM's staff have tried to carry out have proven 
so frustrating as those aimed at making infusion a workable career educa- 
tion strategy. Some of the problems encountered result from an oppor- 
tunistic shift of staff priorities during the past year. For instance, in 
planning the strategy revolving around thie Ihfusion Notebooks, the project 
staff recognized such an effort,, to be successful, would require spendirig 
considerable staff time dnd^ tentative commitment was^ made to do so. Later 
a chance to become involved in field testing the Computerized Career In- 
formation System arose. At about the same time the district's guidance staff 
began to move^tbward their in-service program. Both of these developments 
required additional staff time and the decision to pursue and support them 
bec<ime a defpj&to decision to slight the Infusion Notebook. 

However^ even if ample staff timie had been made available, a number of 
perplexing questions and issues would still have plagued the effort. These 
are discussed below. ^ 

a. What is infusion? The term infusion has been used by both career 
education leaders and practit . ' 

need to define it. However, a central concept comes through. Basically 
infusion aims toward the development and incorporation of careier educa- 
tion concepts and acti^ati^^j,pLt6 the established subject area curriculums 
as currerltly beinjg taught in classrooms at all levels. Furthermore, it. is 
implied by the term itself that. this will be accomplished by the spirit 
of the effort as much as the dction. For instance, the term integration;, 
which has been with ^education for quite some time now, refers to 
bringing together '^separate parts and making one of |-hem." On the 
other hand, infusion refers to the process of "filling or imbuing, as with 
a spirit." Perhaps such semantical differences are not important (but 



not,, why isn't* the term integration used?). On the other hand, such 
subtle shades io meaning may account for somfe of the confusion suc- 
rounding infusion, 

In addition to providing a rather murky definition of infusion, its pro- 
ponents'^have also implied that it is (1) either the beSt, if not (2) the 
only way tWat career education can successfully establish itself in the 
school curriculum. Furthermore, these advocates usually claim that 
infusion of career education wilf somehow make the student more interested 
in classroom, activities because he/she will now see their-relevance to per- 
sonal needs. But the needs referred to are often far in the future, a fact 
which seems to contradict the claim of relevance. Such assertions are • 
offered without much supporting evidence, much like other assumptions 
which educators tend to latch on to and refuse to give up in spite of the 
fact that their validity is rarely proven (and sometimes disproven). 

In any event, the question still remains, when is career education infused 
into the on-going curriculum rather than becoming a separate subject or 
process to be taught or integrated into the curVicutar program? For 
instance: *^ 

Is a quarter or tri-mester English elective developed around careers 
infusion, integration, or simply the most logical place in the de- ^ 
partmental organization of secondary schools for career ^edu cation to 
get a footing? i 

. * Is a program such as Bread and Butterflies, which includes fifteen 
separate films and related activities, infusion into the on-going 
social studies curriculum, or is it in fact an addition to the social 
studies curricujum? , - 

Js a four week unit on occupations in a^ Washington History class 
infusion of career education, or simply a broadening and extension 
of the class? 

b. Some tentative answers. Such questions certainly point to a number of 
potential answers that deserve consideration. 

(1 ) hiassroom a ctivities are not necessarily infusion. The fact that a 
career education activity takes place in the classroom does not 
make it infusion* 

(2) ' Infusion is not the only legitimate approach. ^Career education 

activities can be integrated, squeezed into, or just plain added to 
the curriculum and be as successful, if not more so, than infused 
activities often are. 

(3) Cl ass curriculum and educational objectives ,are not one and the 
same. Educational .objectives are established in terms of what we 
want students to know or be able to do. Classroom curriculum is 
the structural organization we give to the knowledge and skills 
we think students need in order to reach the education objectives 
we have established. 
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(4) Infusion may be an undue recognitfon of the stat-us quo > ^Infusion 

- may.be a way to avoid the fact that revisions in the fofal curriculum 
need, to be made. Must students always be taught within the cur- 
ricular framework we 9urrently have? 

(5) The current curriculum cannot accommodate ca reer education fhrough 
the process of infusion . First of all, much of the currfculum is 

, included in the educational process for reasons beyond the fact that 
people will spend much of their life working. Attempts to relate 
career education' to many of these other objectives such as citizen- 
ship, appreciation of the arts and an understanding of human naturd 
often ends up distorting these objectives as well as missing the boat 
as far as career education is concerned. Secondly, career educa- 
tion offers a complex set of concepts and skills of its own, and the^ ' 
curren^ curriculum does not offer appropriate touch points for includ- 
ing 'all of them via the infusion route. This is d point which many 
advocates of career education, who themselves appear to have a 
• very shallow understanding of the world of work and its complexities, 
seem to'ov.ei*look . Finally, to depend upon infusion as the primary 
delivery system for career education tends to present those concepts 

^ ' and skills which can be infused in a piecemeal method, often destroy- 
ing a continuity which students need to grasp. 

Recommefndations 

After reflecting ori the past year's experience and workfng our Way through 
the points raised above, CAM's staff has made the following recommenda- 
tions relating to th6 strategy of infusion. , 

a. Less reliance on infusion. .Infusion should neither be viewed as the 
best or only way to establish career education in the curriculum. Infu- 
sion should not be abandoned as al-echnique where deemed appropriate, 

.but we doubt that career education is likely to fail even if infusion as 
major strategy does. 

b. In-service . It would appear that infusion has failed partly because 
classroom* teachers have been asked to relate something to their subject 
area which^they do not understand. As pointed out above, cqreer edu- 
cation is a complex body of knowledge and skills. Only when they 
have a soUd grasp of this complexity will teachers be able to do a good 
job of infusing it into their curriculum. Even this understanding may 
not assure that they will do So, but it does appear to b^ required before 
infusion can occur'.. CAM should promote additional in-service programs 
with as much erriphasis on "what career education is" as the "how-to-do" 
approach. , 
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c. Longer units. Teachers seem more inclined fo use materials of a 
longer length rather thafi those w^ich require only a short time. For 
instance,/tbe units in English and the social studies Vis well as mini- ^ 

' courses have be^n easier J-o promote than the sort^of materials included 
in the Infusion Notebook. Consequently, more emphasis shoujd be 
placed on this type of activity rf. 

d. Audio visual anrf other commercidhmaterials. In several cases pro- 
viding attractive audio visucfl materials or kits, such as the "Discovery" 
materials. developed by Scholastic, have pfbmpted teachers to develop 
additional materiol and activities to go with them. With this in mind, 
qdditioncfl materials should bfe sought out and purchased. 



VII. Exportation 
>\.« Goal 



Many exemplary projects fail to have an* impact beyond the target group because, 
little or.no attention is devoted to exporting news and jnformdtron ab6ut the 
project's activities and accomplishment's. To make syre this dversight diS nd> . 
ocpur, a definite commitment to exportation.was written>lhto the'^aroject's 
original proposal . . \ - ^ 

Summary of First Year Activities ^ ^ • 

* , • ' " " \^ * , . 

Although CAM was-busy during the fifst year gjetting off the'ground, o defi<iJte 
exportation effort wtis made. > • • - • 

1 . Publjcations . . . . . '.^ 

A newsletter format was developed, titled the REPORT,- dnd two issues 
printed .and distributed, incruding/ourids one and twp"of _a delphi survey 
pertaining to basic questions related-to.tlje-problems of mokiQg". "career ecluca- 
tion w6rk. Thes^- issues pf the REPORT also carried an offer to share 'CAM 
deveJoped materials. ^As a result, numerous requests were received and 
filled. • ;^ ' • . _ * ■ 

Prese/itations and Displays * • " 

Project staff made or prepared six^presentations and displays duringlhe year* 
These*v/ere made before such diverse groups as college workshops, state 
sponsored in-se'rvice workshops, arfd the qnnuaj donventions.oP state pror ^ 
fessional groups. , • • • • ^ . 

•3. Visits . • 

Nearly a dozep individuals or groups visited all or part of the project and ,^ 
discussed career education with the staff. These groups iacluded classroom 
teachers, guidance staff and school administrators, as .well as state and 
federal officials. ' ^5 
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Second Year AcHvities and Accom|!)lishment's , . ' " 

As an established project* CAM devoted even greater energy to its exportation 
efforts du^ing tbe projee^'s second year. These are described below, ^ 

!• . Dissemination of Publications ^ „ 

a. The REPORT. A periodic newsletter, the REPORT, has been used as a 
primary means of informing other" career Educators throughout th^ state 

> of Washington, and in some cases thrbugWpjjt the nation, about CAM's 
progress. During the past year three issues were printed and approxi- 
mgtely 500 copies of each distributed. Each issue has featured a major 

activity as follows: 

1 

(1) Early Vocational Awareness. The July issue featured the Early 
'Vocational Awareness component of CAM. 

^(2) The Delphi,, The February issue completed the fourth and final 
round of thq delphi process conducted by CAM and included a 
summpry of the resu^lts. 

(3) WorT< Samples Lab, The May issue explained the development and 
operation of 'the Work SamplesXab, * 

* 

b. Other Publications , Other specific publications which hqve been^pre- 
pared'and circulated include thje following: 

' (1 ) Infusion Chart, In addition toMt^s distribution within the district, 
/ numerous requests from outside the district have been filled. Also, 
the staff has displayefl and disTributed them at various state and ^ ^ 
national corlferences, ' 

^ (2) Computer Packet , A packet describing the Computeri:5ed Career. 
Information System field tested in the district has been provided 
to a variety of interested parties, partiQuiqrly after demonstrating 
the operation of the system, 

(3) Foreign Language Packet, A curriculum packet on*careers* and ' 
, foreign language was eatered into the E,R.I.C. System, Asa 

result, a lettef commending -the packet was received from an 
executive of the MDd*ern Language Association of Afnericcf. 

• " * • ■ • '\ 

(4) Bread and Butterflies . A copy'of al I supplementary curriculum 
materials developed for the Bread and Butterflies program by CAM 
has been forwarded td»the following: (1 ) Kent School District, (2) 
BelJevue School District, (3) South Kitsap School Dis^tric-t, (4) 

- ^Renton SchoorOlstrict, (5) Seattle School District, (6) Channel 9 
Television Station, and (7) the Agency for Instructional Television 

in Blopmington,. Indiana, (See Appendix C.) 



(5) EVA Music Kit. An Early VocaHonal Awareness Kit* related to 
music was provided (excluding hardware) to the director of music 
in the Shoreline Public Schools.* 

(6) Miscellaneous materials. In addition to the preceding *list of 
publications and materials, CAM has shared, both upon request and 

' at various conventionsv a variety x)f miscellaneous materials. 

Activities *■ / 

a. Professional visists and consultations. Throughout the course of the 
year CAM's stdff has had an opportunity to host a number of visitors 
• who are career 'education staff roembers of other districts and institutions 
In several' of these cases time permifted consulting with these visitors 
regarding their own projects and common problems^ The following list, 
.though perhaps not inclusive, illustrates the diversity of these groups.. 

Dick Lutz and Mark Johnson from the Office of Superintendent 
* of Public Instruction, Gen^ Bigger of the Coordinating Council 
for Occupational Education and George Donovan, Highlin^Commu 
^ nity' College attenjded a demonstration of the computerized Cai;eer 
Information System followed by a discussion of its potential relation 
iRIp^to a state consortium applying for a^Department of Labor grar 

Je<^ Wefner, Career Education Specialist with the' Kent School 
* District, and Bill Cox, CAM's Assistant Director, have consulte<] 
on several occasions on problems related to elenientary career 
education. 

• 

Carol Brown, counselor from Thomas Jefferson High School in the , 
i Federal Way District, visited with the Project Director to discuss- 
guidance activities within CAM. 

Rod Leiand, counselor at Echo Glen, a state correctional scho6l 
for young adolescents, visited' the Work Samples Lab and conferred 
with staff regarding cdreer educgtion matefials.^ 

Rand Hooban, ,counselor at WIshkah Valley High School near Aber- 
deen, Washington, visited to gather information about CAM and 
' career education materipis/ 

Ken McDonald) Vocational Education Coordinator in the Shoreline 
School District, and dn. elementary level assistant, visited with 
CAM staff to* review the project and share common concerns. 

Davp WInefordner of the Appdachia Educational Laboratory in 
Charleston, West Vir£|tnia, and Lee Foust and Del Shirley of the 
Communications Media Occupations Cluster project at Corvallis,' 
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Oregon, visited to discuss project efforts in developing, a career*, 
information system. They were also very interested in sharing 
information about the computer program. ^ p 

Ron K. Wilkerson, Assistant ToTtie" Superintendent of the Marlon 
lED in Salem/ Oregon, brought, a group of thirty people for an 
all day tour of the Highline District. CAM staff explained the 
project tp this group and toured them through several sites. 
> ' ... ' ^ ^ ' 

Larry Braaten, U .S.O .E ^visited the project staff , toured the 
Work Samples Lab cind discussed national developments. 

Burt Nixon, Director of the Region X Exemplary Project in 
Blackfoot, Idaho, visited to consult with project staff about the . 
Work Samples Lab and arranged for the L^ab Supervisor to come 
to Idaho and do some developmental work and consultation. 

b. Presentations to Professional Groups 

(1 ) Washington Association of School Administrators. The Project 
Director served as chairman of a panel presentation *on, career 
education at a June conference of the Washington Association 
of School Administrators held in Spokane, Washington. Other 
panel members' include Shirley Coleman, Seattle Public Schools; 

. Dick Lutz, Office of the Superintendent of Public Education; 
and. Bob Putman, Seaftle Trust and Savings Bank. In addition 
to the presentation, th^ director passed out a variety of CAM's 
materials to the audience of twenty administrdtors. 

(2) Central Washington Class The Project Director spoke to a Career 
Education Curriculum class at Central Washington State College 
during the 1975 summer session, stressing the probleins CAM has 
encountered with the strategy of infusion." Three CWSC faculty 
members joined the class of sixteen, who were primarily senior* 
high teachers, to hear the presentation. 

"» > 

c. Lay Group Visits qn.d Preseh tat ions. Throughout the year project staff 
have both hostdd visits by*lay groups, and made presentations before 
meetitigs of these ^groups . These have included: 

(1 ) Seahurst Junior High School . The Project Director spent a 
morning coffee session with a. group of parents from Seahurst Junior 
High School. In the afternoon the^roup visited the'Occupational 
Skills Center and the Work Samples Lab. , 

(2) Parent Career Eduqgition Committee^ A district PTSA committee 
of parents vyas established to investigate ways in which pCirents. 
and the district's professional staff might work, together to achieve 

• ■•' - 7S 
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career education goals. The Project Director worked with this 
group which met regularly throughout the winter months. As a 
result, the PTSA and CAM have prepared a small pamphlet which 
will be published jointly during the coming year. The pamphlet 
attempts to inform parents of why career education is important 
and suggests several ways in which parents can help their children 
in the process of career, development. 

• 

(3) Committee for Quality Education. The Project Director made a 
presentation on CAM before-i/iterested members of the Committee 
for Quality Education* 

(4) Washington State Advisory Council . The Project Director partici- 
pated in a presentation before the Washington State Advisory* 
Council for Vocational Education, which dealt with the topic of 
"Career Education — Definitions and Agency Roles." Other 
speakers on the program included: Richard Lutz, Supervisor of 
Career Education, Superintendenfof Public Instruction; Harold 
Heiner, .Director of^ Student Services, State Board for Community 
Colleges; and Ron Berg, Director of Career Education and Voca- 
tionot Guidance, Coordinating Council for OccupaHonal Educa- 
tion. , 

(5) Burien Ljons. The Project Director spoke before a luncheon 
meeting of the Burien Lions on the topic of career education and 
the potential use of community resources as an extension of the 
classroom. 



D. Conclusions and Recommendations 



Although exportation activities often seem like an imposition on an already 
'busy schedule, fhe project staff believes the commitment made to exportation 
is an important one. There has beVn a compensati6n as well, for the opportu- 
nity to meet with other career educators and discuss common'problems has 
undoubtedly had an impact on tlie quality of CAM's overall effort. In light of 
these considerations, project staff feels its commitment to exportation shoulcj be 
maintained at the same level throughout the remainder of the pro'ject^s term. 



VIII. StQff Development 
A. ' Goal 



file opportunity for professional growth, which a special project can provide, 
is one of the indirect benefits. These opportunities can be even greater when 
the project has been designed with a definite commitment to promoting such 
opportunities. CAM includes such a commitment. 
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B. Summary <?|f First' Year AcHviHes / 
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1 . District Staff Dd^lopment j 

During the project'sNpirst year,efiForts to provide staff development for 
district staff centered^roand th^ CAM Representatives. iViis group of 
teachers and counselors^ one frdm each building in the district, provided . 
a liason between the starf at each building and the project staff. Three 
workshop days were provided for orienting the total group and keeping 
them up to date in addition to periodical meetings with- the elementary, 
junior high and senior high gtoups separately. 

Other activities included (1) an\in-service class,. Career Education 
through Western Washington State College and taught by project staff; (2) 
several all-day workshops held for various groups throughout the year; afid 
(3) a steady stream of written communications to selected target groups of 
district staff. 

2. Project Staff 

Professional growth of the project staff was promoted whenever possible. 
Primarily this consisted of attending seminars and conferences gs well as 
site visits to other career education projects. 

C. Secopd Year Activities and Accomplishments . 

Throughout this report numerous staff development activities have been described 
in relationship' to other project components. These shall merely be listed 
within this section of the report as a means for illustrating the breadth and 
diversity of staff development efforts. Activities not mentioned elsewhere in 
the report shall be presented in greater detail. 

1 . District Staff 

a. Pr eviously described activities . Staff development activities jdescribed 
Ih previbus sections of this report include: 

(1) Counselors' In-service. Program 

(2) CAM Presentation to the Board 

(3) Job Line 

(4) Teachers' Visits to the Work Samples Lab 

(5) Writing Workshop for Infusion Activities and Materials 

(6) Staff Assistance in Pxeparirig Mini Grants 
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(7) Administrative Workshop on Community Rei^aurces 

(8) In-service for the Bread and Butterflies Series 

Activities Not Previously Described in This Report, Other staff 
development activities include the' following: 

(1) Glacier High School Staff Workshop. Apne-day workshop was 
presented for staff at Glacier High School prior to the opening - 
of thne school year. The program^ planned in conjunction with 

' thq counseling staff at Glacier, included a review of CAM's over- 
all program as well as suggesttons for incorporating career educa- 
^ tion activities into the secondary program, 

(2) Assistance to Board Member . ' The Project Director assisted George 
Meyer, member of the High line Board of Directors, in preparing 

a presentation on vocational education which was delivered at 
the annual conference of the Washington State School Directors 
Association. • ^ 

(3) J,ndustrial Arts Coordinator. The Project Director met on several 
occasions with district's Coordinator of Industrial Arts to review 
points of articulation between CAM and the industrial arts 
program . 

(4) Position Paper 0 The Project Director prepared a position paper 
for the Superintendent which dealt with the potential use of 

■ community resources as an extension of the classroom. 

(5) Administrative Interns . Two administrative interns at the ele- 
mentary level chose to develop a career education project as a 
part of their internship training. 

>ject Staff 

Conferences, etp. As in year one, professional development of 
project sttjff members centered around attendance at conferences. 
These included the following. 

(1 ) U^S.O.E* Mini Conferences . The Project Director was a partici- 
pant in one of the U.5.O.E. Mini Conferences held in Washington 
D.C. during the months of July gnd August. 

(2) Region X Directors' Meetings. The Project Director attended two 
Region X Directors' Meetings, one in Seattle in late August, the 
other at Anchorage, Alaska, in April. 
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(3) Ctireer Education Workshop. The Assistant Director xittended a 

coreer education workshop sponsored by the Vancouver, Washington, 
Public Schdols, which was held in October. 

^4) Washington State Personnel and Guidance . The Guidance Special- 
Ist attended the annual convention of the Washington State Personnel 
and Guidance Association, including the section meeting of the 
Washington Vocational Guidance Association. This October con- 
ference was held in Seattle. 

(5) American Vocational Association. The Project Director attended 
the annual convention of the* American Vocational Association 
held in New Orleans during the month of December. 

(6) Part C and D Administrators' Conference. The Assistant Director 
attended the U.S.O.E. sponsored conference for administrators 

• of Parts C and D Projects. This conference was held in January 
in Dallas, Texas. 

(7) State Plan Workshop, The Project Director and Guidance 'Specialist 
were participants In a two-day workshop sponsored by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the purpose of seeking imput into 

a forthcoming state plan for career education. 

b. Other Activities . Project staff have also participated in several 
activities which have added to their professional development, 

(1) State Advisory Commijjee. The Project Director has continued as ^ 
an active member of tR^ Washington State Advisory Committee 

for Vocational EdOcation^. 

(2) Channel 9 Advisory^ Coiyimlttee .^ The Assistant Dfrector has become 
a member of the Channel 9 Career Education Advisory Committee. 
Channel 9 is the local educational television station. 

(3) State Plan Writing Team. The Guidance Specialist participated . 
in a writing team which prepared the rough draft of the Washings- 
ton State^.^lan for Career Education prepared by the Office of 

the Superfntendent of Public Instruction. 

Conclusions and Re^olpmendations 

Although some staff development activities are aimed at specific objectives, 
many of them are brojjiiin their desired outcomes and consequently difficult to 
evaluate. Nevertheless, the long range benefits are often the most important 
residual effects of 6 special project. With this in mind, project staff recommends 
a continued effort In the area of staff development^ 
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PAGES . 79 • " OF THIS DOCUMENT WERE 

REMOVED PlRIOR TO'ITS ibfilNG SUBMITTED TO THE . 
'ERIC-IKJCDMENT *REPRdDUeTlOir SM^^ BEQAOS& — 
TH^ WOULD Ntfr. REPRODUCE IN MICROFICHE. 




Career Alternatives ^del 
Hlghllne S.chool District 



Final Evaluation Report, 1974-75 

- The University of Washington's Bureau of School Service and 
Research (BSSR) has worked with tfie Hlghllne School District In designing 
and conducting an evaluation of Its Career Alternative^ Model (CAM) /program 
for the 1974--75 sctfool year. Due to uncertainties regarding objectives , to 
be covered In the evaluation, the evaluation design "was not completed until 
early January, 1975. This meant that the evaluation was based largely on 
a post-comparison of,, control and treatment groups at the several grade 
levels Included in the CAM project. The evaluation was directed to assessing 
the project influence on the accomplishment of four outcomies or objectives 
identified in the Draft Guidelines for the Evaluation of Career Education 
Programs (as prepared hy Development Associates, Inc.): 

1. The extent to which students who have participated in the 
project demonstrate an increase in self -awareness in re- " 

latlon^o the world of work. (Self-Awareness) 

" \ ' \ . ' . 

2. The extentXto which students who have participated in the 
project demonstrate an increased awareness of and knowledge 
about work., V(Knowledge) ^ 

' 3. . The extent to which students who have participated in the 

project demonst^ratq increased competency in career decision- 
making skills. (^Career Decision Making) • 

.4. The extent to whlcli students who participate in tha project 
and who left the project schools -were placed ia-^paid occu- 
pation, in further education, or in unpaid worTc that was, 
consistent with their then current career choice. (Career 
Placement) , 
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The way in which these four outcomes were treated at each of 
the major grade sequences is identified in the evaluation matrix of -Table 1 
and the instruments developed and/or used for each graded sequence and out- 
come' area are explain^d in the section oh "Evaluation Results." This^ 
section. on evaliration results also includes some consider a tion of resource 
'allocation to major projectv coinponents and a discussion of the extent to 
which CAM has given expanded job preparation opportunities to young people 
in grades 10-12. r ' * 



TABLE 1 • 
Evaluation Matrix 

1 



Outcome Statement 


G^rade Level' 


K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


1 . Self -Awareness 


N 


D/E 


E 


E 


2. Knowledge of Work 


D/E 


-7^ 


D/E 


E 


3. Career Decision-Making 


N 


N 


D/E 


E - 


4. Career Placement 




N . 


b 


D 



N — No Evaluation Activities 



D — Development and/or Instrument Field Testing 
E — Evaluation and Testing of Project Participants 

In the final -section of this report, the BSSR evaluation team 

• ■ • . * i 

presents a summary of implications for th^ evaluation results., This section 
oil implications focuses on suggested changes in the evaluation for 1975-76 
changes needeid to provide a more complete statement of program impact.- 
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Evaluation Results 



In addition to the outcome areas previously identified, the . 

/ 

evaluation -design called for identification of resource allocation for 
major components of the CAM project lit 1974-75. At a meeting of Region X 
Part D project directors in May, 1975, .it was decided that the four pro- 
jects should develop a common reporting format. This reporting format is 
to separate initial, developmental ^ and maintenance costs and is designed 
to incorporate a standard basis for computing the number of students served 
by the project. Because the cost figures for 1974-75 have not yet been 
compiled according to this format, we include here only a general breakdown 
by school level for 1973-74 — the first year of the project, A more detailed 
cost breakdown for 1973-74 is included as Attachment A, An update for 1973-74 
and the figures for 1974-75 will be included in the first interim report oi 

the third year. . , ^ 

*/ 

TABLE 2 

1973-74 Project Costs for Highline CAM Project 



School Level 


Amount 


, Percent 


Primary (K-3) 


$ 20,405. 


14.0 


Intermediate (4-6) 


19,845. 


13.6 


Junior High' (7-9) 


32,965 


22.5 ' 


Senior High (10-12) 


18,200. 


. 12.5 


Other 


54,600. 


37.4 


Total ^ . 


$146,015 


100.0 
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Having presented the resource allocation data available at this 
time, we now turn to the evaluation results related to the major outcome 
areas. These are presented according to. the same grade level groupings as „ . 
used for the above cost breakdown. Additional sections relating to place- 
meot and the expansion of job training opportunities follow these results 
for the major grade level groupings. . ' ^ 

Grad^ K-3 ' ^ V^' , 

A number of career education resources are provided by the Highline 
School District for students in the primary grades. Some o£ these are 
directed at the three objectives ' included in the evaluation plan for grades 
"K-S. For purposes bf evaluation, a list of classrooms which had made use of 
these career orieAted resources was compiled. -.The project staff also compiled 
a list of thosej^flltch had not used the available resources. The evaluation 
staff randoij^y selected 4 classes out of 21 wtiich'had and 4 out of 27 which ' 
had not used these^ additional resources. * 

Due to limited testing time and the absence of - good 'measuring 
devices, only the knowledge objective was actually tested. The instrument 
chosen was the nonverbal form of- the Career Knowledge test published by the 
Evaluative Research Associates. The test consists'of thiree sections: 
Occupational Similarities, Occupational Differences! and Occupational ^ooXs^ ] 
The 1974 publication date on this instniment precluded its being suggested 
by the Draft Guidelines mentioned earlier in this report. 

The .eight teachers from the ^selected classrooms, were instructed in 
the administration of the Career Knowledge test. The teachers adnjinistered ^ 
the instrumen't to their own classes. Special answer sheets wer;e developed 
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to in answering and scoring. The classes were tested during the'-latter 
part^ of May and 6arly June. The c om pl et ed, answer -sheets were hand scored.* . 
In: theo scoring of the tdst, several cases were found in which the- student 
received a high scoi:e on both* the Occupational Simii^rities and the Occupa- 
tional Tools subsclles l>ut a score o£» zerQ or one on the test of Occupation- 
al Differences. These students' scores were /eliminated from tjie analysis of 
the Occupational Differences scale- as they did not appear to understand the 
instructions. They apparently continued to respond- with the answer that was ^ 
. most similar to the key word rather than that which was different. ' 
* The classroom was- used as the experimental unit. This does not 

appreciably change the power of the test of significance while providing a 
better approximation to th? assipptioi^s on ^*hich the analysis is -based. The 
classes varied somewhat in size .but were assumed to fa4 equally weighted for' 
purposes of the analysis . - " o • . 

Table 3 presents the classroom means for the Job Similarities scale.- 
Due to the amount of variability, between the classes within each of the two 
categories, the' difference between them was not significantly different from 
zero. A five' percent significance leYel was used in. this case and will 'be used 

throughout this entire report. ^ * - . 

» • • • ■ ' .J 

* - . - ' . 

The _data and results for the Occupational, Differences and" OccupaUon- 

al Tools scales are presented in Tables 4 and 5. As with the <firj3t test, theses 

do not represent significant di^erences between the groups. / * * - 

^ A total score for the* test was found by summing the siibscales. The " 

data and results- for the total score are p'resented in Table 6. . As -in tke. ' 



TABLE 3 • 



Cl^Q.sroom Heans and Analysis of. Variapce 
for Occupational Similarities 




CO 

V 


Glasses Using Additional 
f -District^ Resources 


Classes Kot Using* Additional 
District Resources 


/ 6,68 • 
.• 7.81 
'\ 7.44 
, • ' 7.25 

^ ^ / 7.29 (Avg.) 


' /6.85 ' 
7.40 
6.83 
7.44 

7.13 (Avg.) 


Analysis of. Variance* 


Source of ^ 
Variance 


Sum of 
Squares 


D, F. 


„Mean 
^ Square 




Tota3- 
. Treatment 
/ Within 


1.0583 
.0544 

1.0039 


7 

f 

■ 1 
6 

# 


^05.44 

*• 

.1673 


.33 



lABLE^ 4 

Classroom Means and Analysis of Variance 
for Occupational Differences 



Means 


Classes Using A4dltlpnal 
District Resources 


Classes Not Using Additional 
District Resources 


8 . 00 
8.27 
7.71 
8.08 

8.02 (Avg.) 


8.01 
8.28 
7:81 
8.08 

^ 8.04 (Avg.) 

, ■ ■ 4* 








Analysis of Variance 


Source of 
Variance 


Sum .of 
Squares ' 


t . 

. D. F. 


i Mean 
Square 


. F • 


" Total 

« 

Treatment 
Within 


.2772 
.0018 
.2754 


7 
1 
6 


.0018. 
".0459 


.39 ; 
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TABLE 5 

Classroom Means aijid 'Analysis "of Variance 
' for Occupational Tools . 



Means 


Classes Using Additional 
District Resources 


Classes Not Using Additional 
. ' His trie t. Resource^ " 


O 8.40 
- 9.15 
9.07 
9.17 

8.95 (Avg.) 


8.46 " " 
9.33 

8.52 . ■ ! 
9.11 

8*86 (Avg.) 








G 
M 

cd 
O 

CO , 
•H 

CO 

>s 
H 

CO 


Source of 
Variance 


Sum of 
Squares 


' D. F. 


Mean 
Square 


F 


Total 

Treatment , 

1 ^ 

Within 


.9313 
.0171 
.9642 


7 

i 

6 


.0171 
.1607 . 


.11 



I 

t 



TABLE 6 



Classroom Means and Analysis of Variance 
for Total Score on Career Knowledge 



§ 


Classes Using Additional 
District Resources* 


Classes Not Using 'Additional 
District Resources 


23.08 

• . 25.23 

24.22 . . 
24.50 

24.26 (Avg.) 


23.26 
25J)1 

23.16 - ' 

, ■ ■ 24.63 

24.02 (Avg.) 








-Ajialysla of Variance 


Source of 
Variance 


Sum of 
S^quares 


t 

D. F. 


Mean 
Sqiiafe. 




total 

Treatment 

Within 


-5.1793. 

.1175 
5.. 0618 . 


7 

6 • 


.1175 . 
.8436 


r 
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subscale tests of significance, the differences between the classrooms vithin • 

the groupings obscures any differences which might have been produced by the 

use of* the district's resources. 

♦ * • . * 

Grades 4-6 \ ^ . . , * . • - • 

The 'programs implemented Co ^ produce change in the outcomes 

designated for grades 4-6 can be broken* down into three major areas. The ^ • 

first wae the t^elevision series' Bread and Butter fliea along witlj the multitude 

of ancillary activities .which accompanied the series. While somewhat 

directed at all three goals, Bread and Butterflies was specifically • ' 

concerned with the development of a positive attitude toward the world of 

• » • . " ■ 
work. The second majcrt: category of activities consisted of any of a number 

of district-wide resources which the teachers had at* their disposal. Included 

In this set of activities* are special kits on occupations,' field trips to 

various businesses and films and film strips'. Again the focus of the 

activities is' somevJfiat direct;ed at ail three of the goals. There is some 

• • • * f 

attempt, however,* for the second goal to receive the emphasis in that the 
activities 'were often designed^ with the specific intention of conveying some 
information about tha* world of work: The third categdry of activities conr 
sisted of CAM related special projects instituted in a single- classroom or 
schgol. These projects differ wide:).y and tend to be directed at all three 
of the goals or outcome statements covereid in the evaluation design. 

TREATMENT GROUPS — The major part of the evaluation concerned the effectiveness 
of the Bread and Butterflies series arid the other jiistrict-wide resources, 
considered individually and in combination. Four grojups cff sixth grade classes 
were identified. These consisted of those which were watching Bread and 
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Butterflies biit "no^ using other district-wide resources (YN group); those 

watching Bread and Butterflies and also using other distrlct-wlde resources 

(YY group) ; those not watching Bread and Butterflies but using some other 

district-wide resource (NY group); and those not watching Bre^d and 

Butterflies and not using any other district-wide resource (NN) ♦ A fifth group 

was also Identified 'which were those watching Bread and Butterflies and also 

Involved in some specific classroom or Inilldlng project supported by the CAM 

program. « . 

'Table 7 shows the number of classrooms which were classified into 

the five previously mentioned groupings. While this table serves to generally 

identify the frequency of occurrence of each of the five categories of class- 

rooms, 'the reader should be aware 'that the classrooms in the several categories 
* - - , » ^ 

differed somewhat in both numbers of students and in organizational format. ' 

'Fot example, both mijced grade and team classes were included in the sample. In 

all such cases, jonly the 6th grade students were actually tested. 

The evaluation consisted of randomly selecting classrooms from each 

of the. five groupings. Four classes were chosen frqm each group for a total of 

twenty classrooms. . • . 

* • ' . • ■ ^ 

INSTRUMENTS — Two instruments were used v/ith the 20 sixth gtade classes.. To 

test* the effects on* knowledge of the world of Work the Career Educa^tlon Question- 

• » * * 

nair^ (OEQ) grades 4-6 was used. * This test is published by the Minnesota Research 

/ , • ■ - 

Coordinating llnlt for Vocational Education and is one of the instruments reCom- 
. , ■» * • < 

mended l>y Deve-lqpment Associates, Inc\ for measuring* Outcome "//Z. 



TABLE 7 

' Total Number of Classrooms 
In Each of the Treatment Categories 



Categories of Classification 


Number 
of 

Classrooms 


Bread & 
Butterflies 


Other 
District 
Resources 


Special 
Classroom 
Projects 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


5 


Yes 


No 


No 


21 


No • 


Yes 


No 


9 


No 


. No 


No 


27 






Yes 


10 



4 



The other instruident was developed by the evaluation team to measure 
differences in the perceived responsibility for career and personal choices. 
This Perceived Responsibility Scale (PRS) was designed to test for Out- 
come, #1 of the Evaluation Matrix and was specifically oriented toward the 
material presented in Bread and Butterflies , This latter instrument is fouad 
in Attachment Bl and is derived from research on locus of control. A three 
dimensional model was originally used in t^e development of the instrument. 
The three dimensions are: (1)* statements referring, to positive or neutral 
outcomes vs. statements referring ^to negative or failure outcomes; (2) 
personal responsibility vs. responsibility given to others vs. responsibility 
attributed to chance or luck; (3) statements in which the reader is the 
referent (statements usually starting with "I**) vs. generalized statements 
about people. - 

The three dimensions provide -^a total of 12 (2x3x2) combinations, 
e-gj> positive outcome with personal responsibility in which the reader is 
the referent. For each of the twelve cells "a number of .possible statements 
were written. The areas to which the content referred were (1) career choice 
and occupational situations, (2) school work and ('3) general statements con- 
cerning responsibility. From the item pool, six 'items for each -cell were ' 
pretested on 100 sixth grade' students. From this pretest the best four items 
for each of the twelve cells were chosen for the final instrument. At the 
tjtme of scoring, the third dimension relating to referent was dropped. 

PROCEDURE—Testing was done by members of the evaluation team in the regular 

■ ■ . . ^ ». , . • 

classroom*. All testing was done during the latter part of May and early 
June. The, groups watching Bread and Butterflies were tested toward the end 
of the period so that they would have maximum exposure to the series which continued 
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up to the first week, of June. The PRS was administered first, followed ky 
the CEQ. Testing was done in one sitting with only a short pause between 
tests. 

The CEQ was scored at the University of Washington Educational 
Assessment Center. The PRS was keypunched and the scores were obtained from 
special computer program. In scoring the PRS the items which had the 
reader as referent and the generalized statements were added together to 
py^vide six different scores^ each based on eight items. These subscales 
were then summed over the positiye and negative outcome dimension to provide 
three scales, each based on sixteen items. ^ 

RESIJLTS — In all of the results reported the classroom is treated as the 
experimental unit. Thus, the data matrices include^j^ve treatment;5 and 
four experimental units (classro'ofea^ per treatment. This does not appre- 
ciably change the power of the analyses while providing a better approximation 
to the assumptions on which the analyses are based. Further, the means are 
assumed to be equally weighted. 

Tablets presents the treatment means and the analysis of variance 
for the CEQ. The overall P is not Sufficient to reject the null hypothesis; 
namely, that there is no difference attributed to the treatments. As is 
apparent from the means, the level of performance for the grou^>s is very 
similar with the exception of the ,gpecial classroom or building projects 
which scored somewhat lower than the others. The individual classroom means 
are contained. in Attachment B2» 

The results of the six subscales of the PRS are contained in 
Tables 9-14. For each of the Subscales the treatment means and analysis of 
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» T^LE 8 



Means and Analysis of Variance tox CEQ 
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TABLE 9 



Means and Analysis of Variance Relating to 
Perf4?Dnal Responsibility 
for Positive Outcomes on PRS 
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TABLE 10 

Means and Analysis of Variance Relating to 
•Personal Responsibility 
for Negative Outcomes on PRS, 
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Resources 
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TABLE 11 



Means and Analysis of Variance RclalLng to 
Others Responsible 
for Positive Outcomes on PRS 
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TABLE 12 * \ 



Means and Analysis of Variance Relating to 

Others Responsible 
^ for Negative Outcomes on PES 
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TABLE 13 



MeaAs and Analysis of Variance Relating to 
. TiUck Responsible 
for Positive Outcomes on PRS 
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TABLE 14 



Means and Analysis of Variance Relating to 
Luck Responsible 
for Negative Outcomes on PES 



ERIC 



Bread & 
Butterflies 



Other 
Resources 



Mean 



Yes Yes 
Yes No 
No Yes 
No No 

Special Class Projects 



2,20 
1.98 
1-99 
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.619 
2.611 
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4 
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Mean 
Square 



.155 
.174 



.89 
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variance are reported. In all six cases, the analysis of variance did 
not indicate significant differences between the treatment groups. From 
an inspection of the means it again appears that the group which had special 
classroom or building projects was the most discrepant from the others. This 
finding however is only suggestive as the difference is not significant. 
The results summed over the negat4.ve and positive outcomes are presented in 
Tables 15-17. Listed ar^ the means for the treatment groups eLnd the analysis 
of variance. The results are again not significant at the five percent 
level of significance. Looking at the means it appears that the previous 
tendency for the group with special classroom or building projects to be some- 
what different from the remaining groups carries over when you sum across 
the desirability of the outcome. In general this nonsignificant' tendency has 
been for the special projects group to be less personally responsible and more 

Inclined to indicate either luck or other people ds the responsible party. \ 

\ 

\ 

Grades 7-9 * 

At the ninth grade level two major activities were evaluated. The first 
was^ time spent at the Work Samples Laboratory (WSL) while the second was the 
use of the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS) . As both of these treat- 
ments are presently in somewhat of a state of flux, it was possible to find 
ninth grade classes which had been- to the WSL and had taken the OVIS; classes 
that had been to the WSL but had not taken the OVIS; classes that had taken * 
the OVIS but? had not been to the WSL and classes that had neither been to 
the WSL nor taken the OVIS. Two classes from each of these four combinations 
of WSL and OVIS were chosen. T^he choice was somewhat restricted since 
several of the combinations existed in only these few classes and there was 
a conscious effort to try to equalize the socio-economic and academic 
ability of t|ie classes. 

'l05 



TABLE .15 



Means and' Analysis of Variance 
for Personal Responsibility on PRS 
(summed over positive and negative outcomes) - 
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TABLE 16 



Means and Analysis of Variance 
for Others Responsible for Outcome on PRS 
(sunnned over positive and negative outcomes) 
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TABLE 17 . 

^ Means and .Analysis of Variance 
for Luck as Responsible for Outcomes on PRS 
(summed over positive and negative outcomes) 
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" INSTRUMENTS — Two instruments were used with the ninth grade students. One of 
these was a knowledge!, test which consisted of two .parts. One ^^^^ Sub- 
scale C of the Career Development Inventory (GDI) developed by Super and 
Forrest. To this instrument were added a number of items written by the 
evaluators. The added items' consisted of questions specifically orden ted to. 
the l^orthwest and, to the CAM.prograp. The added questions were first field, 
tested oh approximately eighty ninth gtade students in the Highline District 
who were not otherwise involved in the evaluation. From a larger item 
pool a set of 20 items were chosen. These items are included in the final 

test instrument found in Attachment 53., 

f 

The second instrument was also constructed by the evaluators and 
is found in Attachment B3. This instrument was designed to determine the 
extent to which the students, used the data-people-thing construct in 
choosing occupational behaviors for hypothetical persons. This data-rpeople- 
thing (DPT) instrinnent was different from other published instruments in 
several way?. While introductions to the items were similar in that the 
student 'was told a few characteristics about the person in the item, the 
background information consisted of keys as/ to whether the persoii would ^est 
, be suited for a job involving data, people, or 1:hings, or som^ combinatidn ^ 
of these; With each stem wete six occupational activities in which the 
person might engage. These ajctivities were clearly 'in contrast to the usual 
items which give specific job titles. Lastly, the student is asked to choose 
the three activ:jLtiesJwhich he/she believes would be best suited for the 
person in the item. The inventory is scored using a key where the choices 
are based on the data-people- thing construct. A high score indicates that 
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the student used' the* coiis true tin making the choices for the people 'in 
the it^s and a low score indicates minimal use of the data-people-thing 
construct. * / 

The two instruments were administered by the evaluation staff in 
the students' classrooms in all but one schobl where students were tested in 
the cafeteria. The DPT instrument preceded the knowledge test. All testing 
was accomplished in one fifty minute period per class.' 

The knowledge test was machine scored at the University of 
Washington Educational Assessment Center. A total score and the two part 
scores were obtained. The DPT test was hand scored by the evaluation staff. 

RESULTS — The data were analyzed using' analysis of variance, Since there 
were only two classes in each of the treatment groups the student rather 
than the classroom is considered the experimental unit. The five percent 
level of significance was again used in the analyses. " 

The results for the DPT instrument are presented -in Table 18. The 
classroom averages differ greatly within a treatment condition and when summed 
across the two schools, there are no significant "differences between the 
treatment conditions. Indicative of this difference between classes within 
the same treatment are the two within the group which had the WSL/and the 
OVISi This treatment group had>the highest mean for one class and the 
next to the lowest mean for the other class. This disparity is perhaps 
related to differences existing between the various junior high schools 
within the Highline Sc>i6bl District. 

The classroom means and the analyst's of variance for the total 
knowledge test are presented in Table 19. The total score did not reflect 
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TABLE 18 

Means and Analysis of Variance for DPT 
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■ TABLE 19 



i'Means ancy Analysis of Variance 
'■' for Tbtal Knowledge Test 
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any significant differences between the treatment conditions. Again, great 
differences existed between classes within the same treatment. The mean and 
tfests of significance for the two parts of the knowledge test show the 
same tendency as the total score. These results are presented in Tables 
20 aijd 21. ' • 

Grades 10-12 

The evaluation effort in grades 10-12 was directed to the self- 
awareness, knowledge of work, and career decision-making objectives 
(Outcomes #1, 2 and 3, in Evaluation Matrix) measured by the Career 
Development Inventory (GDI). It also included development of the follow-up 
system (related to Objective #4 of Evalqation Matrix) which is explained in 
the next subsection of this summary of evaluation results. The GDI was 
developed in 1972* by ^^e^ and Forrest and it includes subscales which measure 
different components of the objectives as mentioned above. Subspale A 
(consistfiig of;the first 33 questions^ on the GDI instrument) assesses the 
extent- to which the student has thought about his future career plans. Sub- 
scale^A (consisting of the first 33 questions on the GDI instrument) assesses 
the extent to which the student has thought about his future career plans. 
Subscale B (questions 34-61 of ^the GDI) provides a self-rating of the awareness 
of sourceis of career information and the extent to which these resource 
materials 'have been used. On Subscale G (questions 62-9X of GDI), the 
BtudenE demd[nstrates the extent of occupational information and his/her 
knowledge of how to integrate personal and occupational information into 
educational and vocational decisions. The total GDI scale is an arbitrary 
combination of the three scales which, according to 'the developers ,/iis* 



TABLE 20 



Means and Analysis of .Variance 
for First Part" of Knowledge Test 
(Developed by Evaluators) 
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TABLE 21 



Means and Analysis of Variance 
for Second Part of Knowledge Test 
(CDI Items) 
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Justified by their intercorrelations as vocational maturity measures and 
by approximately equal numbers of 'items on each factor scale. 

The test developers have supplied k set of norms based jon 400 • 
tenth graders in Genessee County, Michigan. The group upon which the norms 
are based includes representation of urban, suburban, and ruxal schools; 
however, the limited geographical base of the norm group and the fact that 
it is limited to grade 10 should be considered in any norm comparisons 
made in this report of evaluation results in the Highline School District. 
In general, any norm comparisons made here should be' limited to the group 
of 25 tenth graders included in Highline's CajjjBer Alternatives Model (CAM) 
sample. 

The sample taking the CDI included 369 students in four different 
high schools. The results are summarized in Table 22. Of the four schools 
included In the CAM evaluation, all except Foster ^are participants in the 
CAM project.' Foster wasL used as a* control school for purposes of the 
evaluation. 



Table 22 

Sample Means by School on CDI Scdles 



S'chool 


Number 
of 


Subscale 


Total 


Students 


A 


B 


C 


Evergreen 


35 


115.5 


276.4 


• 18.9 


410.8 


Foster 


42 


102.7 


231.2 


17.4 


351.3 


Glacier 


170 


105.8 


255.8 


18.2 


379.8 


Tyee 


122 


105.3 


254.8 


17.6 


377.7 


Total 


369 


106.2 


254.6 


18.0 


378:8 
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^In Table 22, we note that Foster scored lower than the three CAM 

treatment schools. A closer check shows that this difference is- significant 

at the .05 level; however, because randomization was not used in samplfe 

selection, the extent^ to whi^h the significant difference is due to^'CAM 

treatment is npt Icnown. It Ts at least encouraging that the difference 

observed between treatment and control schools favors the treatment schools. 

A pre-post or covariate design might aid in establishing the more~nfect 

effect of CAM treatments. In Table 23, we see a comparison of t^he '25 tenth 

graders in the CAM project with the tenth grade norms established by CDI 

"I 

Table 23 

Percentile Scores for CAM Tenth Graders on CDI 









Subscale 


Tenth Grade 
CAM Students 


Percentile 


A 
B 

- c 


107.3 
264.2 
19.1 


58 
70 
60 


Total 


390.6 


66 
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developers. Note that CAM tqnth graders scored at the 66th percentile , 
overall on the GDI. While the possibility exists that this .higher per-, 
formance by CAM students is due to something other than projecjt treatment 
(e.g., a generally higher ability student in CAM project schools or bids 
in the selection of 'students into the several project components), it is ^ 

again encouraging that CAM stydents scored well on all three subscaled 

^ . / 

when compared with the norms supplied by the test developers. CAM s'^udents 
seem to make particularly high scores on Subscale B which measures the 
awareness and use of resources for career decision making. * . ' 

In Table 24, we note ^hat the female si^sample outperformed the 
males on all three subscales of the CDI. In Table 25, we find a comparison 
of .several special treatment groups wlthii;i the CAM project. When compared 
with the Foster High School control group, the students participating in 
specific CAM components di4 very well. Of all the. special CAM treatments, *' 
the computer guidance seems to have- the greatest impact on CDI scores. The 
summary data of Table 25 shows that even when compared with all CAM students 
(excluding the Foster control groyp) , tlje two computer guidance groups 
do 'extremely well. The group of 16 students spending more than one hour 
on the computer guidance -system had ^a total mean score of 436.7 as contrasted 
with 382.3 for all CAM students not having any involvement with cpmputer 
guidance. Other special treatment groups have higher CDI scores than the 
Foster High School control group but their CDI scores differ only slightly 
from those in other treat^ment groups. Any effoft to establish the specific 
effect of these several special CAM treatments will require a carefully con- 
trolled experimental design. The data collected in 1974-75 is primfl^^rily 
Intended for use as a baseline ^i^dr a more controlled evaluation design in 1975'"76. 
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Table 24 
Sample MeTans by Sex on GDI 



Sex 


Number of 
Students 


Subscale 


TotaL 


A 


B 

/ 


C 




Male 
Female 


161 
208 


105.2 
106.9 


247.8 
259.9 


17.8 
18.1 


— 

370.9 „ 
384.9 


Total 


369 


106.2 


254.6 


18.0 


378.8 



Table 25 

Sample M^ans for Special Treatment Groups on GDJ ^cale6 
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GAM Treatment 


Number of- 


Subscale 


Total 


Group 


Students 


. A ^ 


B 


\ C 


Gomputer Guidance 
(up to 1 hour) 


66 


112.4 


265.2 


\ 

. 18.8 


396.4 


Gomputer Guidance 
(more than 1 hour) 


16 


121.4 


295.3 


20.0 


436.7 


Gareer English 

\ i 


57 


104.8 


252.7 


18.1 


, 375.6 


Health Glass Infusion 


145 


106.8 


256.7 


18.1 


381.6 


OVIS 


222 


106.4 


256.8 


18.2 


381.4 


No GAM Treatment 












(Foster High School 


^42 


102.7 


231.2 


17.4 


351.3 


Group) 












'All GAM Students ^ 












(excluding Foster 


327 


106;6 


257.6 


18.0 


382.3 


control group) 
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Cariaer Placement at the Secondary L^vel 

Up to this point) there has been no discussion o£ the evaluation 
activities associated with career placement (the fourth outcome statement in 
the evaluation matrix). The activity during this second project year was en- . 
tirely developmentafl and was intended to be coordinated with ongoing district 
efforts to improve the follow-up of all high school graduates. Before ex- 
plaining the specifics of the system developed ^ over this past year, it se^s* ^ 

r^ason^ble to summarize certain placement dat-a collected in recent years. 

* ** • . ' . 

Past data come from sfeveral sources. At the Occujjational Skills;>g 

Center y the responsibilities of placement rests with the teacher. Placement 

has been as high as seventy percent in selected programs. In the five high 

schools the responsibi^JLity is diffused and results in a less successful record. 

^ Over the years, \±t has developed a pattern of a, third of the graduates going 

to work, a third of the graduates continuing their schooling,* and the final 

third representing a combination of marriage, miliary, unemployed and unknown. 

Although the high school placement rate is less than that of the Skills Center, 

in comparison to a state average of only ten percent placement, the Highline 

experience appears strong. A 

In thinking of improving oq past follow-up studies, a number of 

problems must be considered. One deals with> the Federal requirement that a 

follow up be conducted on each gralduation class as early as, October of the 

year of graduation. It is difficult on a national level to determine an optimum 

time span for follow-up, but it appear^ that this period of four month's is un- 

realistically short, at least 4.f it is to be used as the oAly measure of success 

The follow-up system iijitiated this year adds several dim^^nsions 

• ' ■ - ' ■* 

^ / 

that should improve the distripts knowledge as to placement. Major character- 
istics of the isystem are as folloxirs: 
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1. 



2. 



Questionnaire to all seniors to allow* comparison between placement 
of vocational and non-vocational students. (Vocational students 
as used here refers to those involved in two or three hour block voca- 
tionally certified programs) . 



Longevity dimensioir - asks seniors their plans in flay of their 
graduating year and follow-up a year later in May to determine the 
reliability of the plans described a year earlier as to work and 
further schooling. 



The original data on the Class of 1975 has been gathered. The instrument is 
attached as Attachment 'C. The conclusions await the second questionnaire next 
May. A select profile of this year's graduates fro^call five Highline high 



schools folio 



Major plans for 1975-76. 



5. Military 

6. .Marriage 



Male 
% 



1. Immediate employment 17.2 

2. Continue full-time, education 33.8 

3. Full-^ime employment and par t-time>. education 12.6 

4. Part-time employment anci part-time education 19.6 



9.8 
.4 



Female 



22.0 
36.1 
8.4 
22.9 
1.6 
1.8 



Decision as to when the above plans were made^ 

1. This past year 

2. Sinqp^in high school 

3. In jtlhior hl,gh . ^ 

4 . .In elementary 



52.7 
29.1 
10.5 
7.7 



49.6 
30.5 
8.0 
11.9 



Plans for 1975-76, reflect immediate employment 

(Option 1) 

1. I have a job already. .• 32.8 

2. Plan to continue with present part-time job *9.4 

3. Have a part-time job, looking for something 
better 17.4 

4. Doing some serious job hunting . 11.7 

5. ^ Start looking after graduation 9.4 

6. Need a long vacation, „then start looking 6.4 

7. No plans and not sure how to start .4 



26.3 
8.5 

18.4 
15.7 
13.0 
7.5 
1.4 



Plans for 1975-76 reflect full-time education 

(Option 2) 

1. Community college 

2. Four-year institutions 

3. Voc-tech institutions 

4. ' PctLvate training school' 
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43.9 
31.1 
11.7 
2.6 



48.1 
35.0 
5.5 
3.8 



Expansion of Job Preparatloa Opportunities ... ' 

The wo rfc statement establlsheji for evaluation of Part D — Exempiary 
. - , ^ . * 

Projects requested an account of the expansion of' job opportunities In the 

participating school districts. Overall, the Highllne District generated 

8^23,750 total vocational hours in 197A-75i A brief breakdown of these' total 

iiours over the past three years is shown in Table '26. 



- Table 26 

Vocational Hoar s"^ in Highlifie School District 



, Program Area 


School Year 


1972-73 


1973-74; 


1974-75 


Occupational- Skills 

Center 
♦ • 


123,120 


' 126,900 


129-^600 


Senior High School 

< 


466,423 


459,450 


556,020 


Junior High School 


• 1 II 




117,360 


Woqdside (Spec. Ed>^ 






•20,750 


Total 


589,54a 


586,350 


823,750 



For a more comprehensive distribution of these vocational hours (by^ 

schools and stfbject ar^as) , see Attachment p. The significant increase of 

*■ . ' 

total Tiours in 1974-75 can be attributed largely to "two sources:, (1) the 
establishment of a junio^ liigh vocational program; and (2) the addition of Home 

/ and Family Life classes to thei high school, curriculum. Although the totals of 
other high school vocational classes fluctuate somewhat from school-to-school, 

''their overall numbers indicate a district-wide stability over the three-year 



/period. In the occupational skills center, Foods has shown the most significant 
decrease (over 50%), while Hydraulics hours have rapidly Increased. The voca- 
tional hours in the Highline District over the past two years have increased 
40 percent in spite of an -overall decline in student population. 

Implications of Evaluation Results ' 4 ^ 

In generajl,^ the evaluation results presented^in the previous section 
Indicate that th^ CAK program failed to effect substantial gains for CAM 
students in the outcome areas forming the basis for the 1974-75 evaluation. 
In 'those feV cases where groups of CAM students did. significantly better than 
those not associated with CAM programs r e.g., the computer ^guidance groups at 
the high school level, the extent to which differences can be fully attributed 
to CAM treatments is unknown due t^ the absence of randomized assignment to' 
groups. At the junior high level, a more powerful evaluation design might have 
led to a stronger test for differences attributed to such treatments as the 
Work Sajnples Laborator^^or the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey. As it turned 
out, the students involved in the Work Samples Laboratory had slightly higher ^ 
scores than thosie not participating; however, none of the differences were 
sufficiently large to be significant at the five percent level. 

.Based on the results of this first year of evaluation with CAM 

.\ ■ ■ 

students, the evaluation staff feels that tighter controls should be designed 



• * s e 



In npxt year s evaluation plan. There is absolutely no guarantee that such 
controls will lead to differences favoring CAM students, but it is more likely 
that such dlffer^qes will be identified if tljey in f,act exist. The suggested 
control measure is some kind of covariate on cognitive ability prior to the 
treatment period. Whether the covariate is to be one pf the tests used in the 
ongoing test administration of the Highline District or a special te(st administered 



eaxly in the 1975-76 school year by the CAM program must be decided very soon 
and. as part of planning the evaluation for 1975-76. By way of summary^i other 
suggestions to be discussed as part of this planning process for 1975-76 are^' 
as follows: - 

1) ^"^^ evaluation' for 1975-76 should focus directly on specif ic« 

CAM components (e.g.. Bread and Butterflies , Work Samples 
Laboratory, and Computer Guidance) , and the evaluation design 
Should provide cofitrols as needed to isolate the effects of 
these specific components.^ " . 

2) The project staff and the evaluation team should continue to * 

' / • ^ ' ■ ' ■ ■ • * 

I examine alternative instruments designed to measure growth 

in various career education outcojne areas. Certain of the 

■ • . - - ■ . ■/ ■• " > ■ 

Instnipients used this past year may not have been appropriately 
suited to the CAM prpgram and others like the CEQ used fpr 
grade six' seemed to have an inor^nate number of ambiguous 
% questions. Even the instrpments developed this year specifi- 

cally for selected CAM components should be viewed carefully 

« - *" 

prior>to the'^ir use in 1975-76. . ^ 

'*.*'*'- 

3) The number of ^different students actually tested in 1975-76' 

o-shlould probably be reduced in favor of applying more selection 
and pre-test controls to those participating in specific CAM 
components ,and related control groups. It might also be 
desirable to test Ijot^ shorts' and long-range retention of q^re^r 
outcomes related to certain Of the .components. In general, it 
f will be desirable to involve fewer students in the evaluation . 

' * • ' ° ' . . '-^ > ■ 

design but to do more testing with that select group. 



Hopefully, these. several suggestions for tjife ^1975-76 school year will, 
permit more definite conclusions relating to the impact of the CAM project in 
the Highline 'School District. The failure to demonstrate anything more than 
modest gains for CAM students this past year is no doubt disappointing to the 
project staff; however^ the evaluation has provided some useful baseline data 
for the local project and. perhaps for those reviewing the data on a regional 
and national level. The evaluation team ex^Jressed its thanks to the Highline 
CAM staff for the many hours of effort they have giyen to planning and reviei^ing 
^valuation plans and for their assistance in selecrting the samples for testing. 
Without tliis §ssis^ance, the evaluation could not have been accomplished. It 
is our hope that a. revised evaluation plan for 1975-76 and one which follows 

the suggestions listed on page 41, caq adequately isolate the impact of the 

• » . • 

CAM project. This is certainly the goal as we proceed with plans for the coming 

school year. * ^ 



Attachment A' 

Guidelines for DeterminaHon of Per Pupil 
* ' • ■ ' ft- • • . . 

Cosfs for Exemplary. Part D Projects 

Objectives • - 

' 1 • To utilizo consistent assumption among the Region X Part D projects in order that 
meaningful coi?iparisons can be made. , 

2. To facilitate exportati on by isolating initial, developmental and maintenance costs. 
• Model 

^ Yearl - 1973-74 



1 » 

Item 


DUdgcr 


Developmental & 
Initial Costs 


Primary 


MAINTENANCE COSTS 
Inter'. Jr.' Hi.' Sri Hil-, 


Olher 


Personnel 
-Staff pevel. 


$81,000 
10,800 


$ 8,000 

f 


$7,900 
6,000 


$7,900 
6,000 


$15,525 
3,500 


$7,925 
3,500 


$23,000 
^ 725 


£mp> Benef 1 ts 


5,000 




1,200 


1,20,0 


- 1,700 


1,000 


500 


Travel * 


4,600r 




120 


120 


350 


550 


1,700 


Supp. & Mot. 


10,200 




2,410 


1,850 


2,675 


1,500 


2,400 


Communication 


750 


f 










'275 


* 

Services 


1 0, 500 




2,55,0 


2,550 


•3,040- 


2.550 


2,400 


Prod .-'of Reports 


2007 


c 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


Equipment 


19; 000 


10,000 


225 


225 


6,175 


1,175 


^J/600 


Other Direct 
Costs 


3,9i66 












4,000 


Indirect Costs ' 


-0- 




*• 










Total 


$146,016 


D.$ 8,000 ' 

i: Id, 000 


$20,405 


$19,845 


$32,965 


$18,200 


$36,600 


Divide, number of 
students served 


4,000 


4,000 


1,000 


-1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


4,000 


Equal pef pupil 
Costs 


. $36.50 


D. $2.00i 
• '1. *2.50 


$20.40 


$19.85 


$32.97 


$18.20 


$9.15 



er|c , . . les . 



AssirmpHons ^ ^ 

!• Developmental costs will include only appropriate personnel costs. 
2* Developmental costs are defined as one time costs. * 

3* Initial costs will include only equipment with an expected life of dt least five 
years and a unit cost of $100.00 or more. ^ * ' > 

A. Over time it is expected that the per pupil costs of ^the Development and Initial 
Costs column will decrease. - 

S.fe Over time it is expected that the pen pupil costs of the Maintenance Costs 
column will remain relatively stable. ^ <. 

6« The divisor in computing per pupil costs at grade ^yels should reflect the number 
of students who have participated during the reporting period. ^ 

' 7 • Reporting period - two yeqrs of project to be updated at end of project. 



Attachment Bl 

^ ' ' • "Perceived Responsibility Scale' 



h2Hp!/''^j2!;i"L'*K^" J*^ sentences which might describe you or what you 
believe. Read each sentence and then decide whetherryou think thit the 

tnirf^^'.^T ^^'""Kl ^^^^^^ t& the "entewe if 

ISI^nJ'*^.''*'*'''* - sentence Is false. Be sure to 
respond to every sentence. 
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If I decide to do something, I -can usually get it done. . 
teachers get angry at students- for no good reason.^^ 

r ^ 

I believe in luck. 

a 

People who get fired from jobs are the ones who deserve 
it the most. 

I often do things just to please someone else. 

Some people will never succeed no matter how* hard they try. 

The only way to get good grades is ^o study hard. 

Other people ar^e always getting me Into trouble. 

>. . ^ • * 

The difference between an A and a B on a test is usually a 
few lucky guesses. 

I have been unable to buy things that I wanted \Av&n I did 
not plan ahead and save for them. 

Teachers are responsible for making sur*^ that students learn. 

Usua|^ly I have no idea why I receive a low grade on an 
assighme'it. * 

I am responsible for the things that happen to me. 

Kids get into trouble at school because of other students. 

I am amazed at how often things seem to be controlled by fate. 

People who cannot find a good job have simply not tried hard 
enough to find one. 

Other people usually, decide whjat is best for nje. 

Setting a, traffic ticket is mostly a matter of bad luck. 

What you get out of school depends upon what you put Into it.. 

1 don't get' as far as I would like to on sonie projects, because 
oUter people slow me down. 

There's no use in planning because plans are usually changed 
by unexpected events. 

I seldom try to find excuses to explain my mistakes. 

±23 '• u ■ 



It is impossible to be « success without the help of others. 
Trouble often finds me without uy doing anythingr 
The grides -that I get in class show how hard i study. 



Athletic teams often lose games because of poor calls by the 
tfnpirel 

Luck has been very important in ny life. , 

*If you lose a contest, it is because you did not try hard 
enough. 

I depend 4)n the teacher to tell jne when I am doing a good job. 

Getting in^ trouble once in a while is something that Just 
can't be helped. - . 

.People. get job promotions whan they have earned them. 

Other people are the greatest cause of .my p^»ob3cms. ' • '-^ 

On roost jbbs it takes a lot of luck- to get everything done 
m time. - 

If I pUy around tfto much in schonU 1 probably will never 
get a good job. , ^ - 

To get a promotipn on a job you need to know the right people. 

Most of the, time 1 can't help doing the things that get roe lit 
trouble. 

If I really tried hard, I could probably become a class 
officer. 

It is almost impossible to get ahead if you don'*t know the 
right people. 

What is going to happen. in my future is pretty much a1r«ady 
determined. 

Host people are responsible for their own problems. • 

I don't have much control over what happens to me. 

Some people just aren't lucky when it comes to finding i job. 

Students who' win class elections are the ones who work the 
hardest. 



Frue False 



44. 

45. 
46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 
50. 
51. 

52. 

53." 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. • 

59. 
60. 
61. 

^. 
63. 
64.. 

65. 



If I don't understand something In class, it's usual ly.l^ecause 
the teacher wasn't clear enough. v 

Finding .an interesting job is mainly a matter of hick. 

If 'I* don^^t do well on a. test, it is because 1 did not study 
hard enough. 

Pay raises are given to the workers that the boss likes the 
most. , 

Bad luck explains a lot of my misfortunels. 

What I do now will determine what I do when I grow up.. 

Poor grades go to the students the teacher doesn't like. 

My grades are determined by lucky guesses as much as >by 
knowledge. . 

The people who lose .elections for. class office arc not as 
qualified ajs those -who win. . ' , - *' 



I usually agree with decisions male by ^adults. 

Students who fail tests are just bad guesscrs. 

Good luck is never as important as hard work. 

I get blamed for lots of things that really anen'Vt my fault. 

isuccessful people have simply had better luck than unsuccessful 
people. 

When .1 get into trouble,- I know pr;etty well v,hat it is that 1 
did wrong. . ^ , . 

.7 ' ' 

It is^easy to get good grades if the teacher likes you.. 

If I am late for dinner, it is usually not n\y 'fault. 

I can accomplish the things I want to if I work hard. 

No matter how ha § you try some people won't like you. 

. Many things happen to me that I don't know how to control. 

Teachers give failing grades to those students who don't work 
hard enough. * - 

Decisions by other people will determine. my future. 
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Host people's problems are caused' by bad luck. 

Being a hard worker Is most Important In gettinsf ahead. 

4 would dp better In school if the teacher liked me more. 

Fllpi^ing a coin is a good way to make a decision. 

I accept the blame for the things that I have done wrong. 

It is wise to alwaj^slToTlow other people's advice. 

1 have more bad luck than most people. 



Attachm^t B2 
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Individual Classroom Means for C|!Q 



Bread & 
dUu terixxes 


Other 
Resources 


Means 








33-09 




. Yes 


, 32,29 
30-42 
31.87 






32.27 


Yes " 

« 


. No 

\ 


32.80 
31.30 ' 
30.00 






, 31.87 


No 


\es 


29.00 
32.96 






34.06 






26.23 


"■No 


No 


■ 34.63 
32.52 

33.04 

— I . 1 ' — 1. 




* 


25.52 


Special Class Projects 

V 


28.16 
•27.00 


I 




30.59 



V 



Attachment B3 



This booklet contains questions about jobs^ the job market, and career 
planning. Some questions ask about career facts; some ask about job require^ 
mentis and skills; and others ask you to judge students' ^abilities, interests, 
and future job plans. Give the best answers you can. 

All answers are to be marked on the two answer sheets provided. Make 
no marks in the booklet. You must use a number two pencil for answering the 
questions. Ask for a pencil if you do not have one. 

The booklet is divided into four parts. For Parr 1, you are to mark 
your answers on the first answer sheet > Find the number of 'the question 
on the answer sheet and circle the letters which correspond to your choices. 

* 'For Part 2, Part 3, and Part 4. you are to mark your answers on the 
second answer sheet . Find the number of the question on the answer sheet 
and mark the space whl^qh corresponds to the letter of your answer. Completely 
erase any changed answers or other. marks on the answer sheet. 

Answer all questions. If you are unsure of an answer, gueip. There is 
no time limit, but work as rapidly as you can. ' ^ 

You do not have to place your name on the booklet or answer sheets. You 
will be tdld what information tp place on each answer sheet. 

The questions begin on the npxt page. 

A 
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PARIC 1^ Below you are given descriptions of persons. Read the description * 
of .each person and then select three job activities which you think 
that person might enjoy and be'successful In. Circle your choices 
i on the answer sheet for Part 1, Remember to circle threjs choices 
for each person described. ' 

1. Leroy's best subject in school has always been Elngllsh. He does exceptionally 
veil in writing adventure stories, and several of his stories have been 
chosen for the^school newspaper. On weekends and during the summer months, 
Leroy often goes hiking and camping in the mountains.. He wants to get a 
full-time job immediately after ^ graduation ^rom high school. He might like 

a job which involves: 

A. .. .operating a newspaper printing machine ^ 
.B. .compiling information on historical sites for a travel guid^ 

C. .. .maintaining records for a labor union committee 

D.. taking care of dogs and cats while the owners are on vacation 

E. .. .checking magazine articles for errors before they are published 
F.. selling magazines to people in their homes I 

2. Stella took two shop courses in school this ygar which she enjoyed very much. 
At home, she has been leam:(.ng to work with many of her father's tpols and 
has begun to build shelves and a *desk for her bedroo^^ She wants to spend 
about one year in a Vocatlotial school after high school. Her future job 
might involve: 

* ■>- 

A. ...drawing blueprints for building construction 

B.. selling shop equipment to training schooLs 
Ci»« . .designing original floral arrangements , * ^ 

' D.. operating a ferris wheel at an amusement park 
E.... welding sheet metal in an auto body shop • 

F... servicing and repairing office machinery 

3. Brenda enjoys many ^different kinds of sports, but basketball and swimming 
are her favorites. haBt summer she obtained a swimming settlor llfesaVing 
certificate, and she hoped to work as a lifeguard at a community pool next 
summer. Brenda' s school gradea are average,, but she finds studying difficult. 
After high school^ she wants to find a full-time job. Her job might Involve: 

A. .ordering stock for a sports equipment store 

B.. greeting guests at a rdsorthoter 
C. .. .assisting a scientist in studying the body chemistry of athletes 
D.. teaching young children how to play tennis 
^ E. . .'.compiling lists of addresses for an advertising campaign 
F. .conducting sightseeing tours of the city 
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4. Lonnie is a 'good student , ' and he does exceptionally welL in mathematics. He 
1^ not> very outgoing person, but he seejasf to work wejl in groups. In tiis 
.free time, he participatefs in a ham radio ^club, and he built and operates his 
own ham radio- at home. Lonnie definitely plans to gefc a college education. 
His future job might involve: 

A, .. .selling stereo equipment ' ^ 

B* •evaluat.ing new auto transmissions " , , ■ 

C,.f. working with a telecommunications design team' , . 

^D.. giving radio news broadcasts r 
E. . . .directipg a television screenplay ^ 
F. .developing programs for computers-'* 

5. Charles is a rather shy person Who does not talk much in schobl or participate 
in any after-school activities. At home, he prefers to work with his father's 

. tools making things but of wood. He recently made his mother a jewelry box 
and his father a pipe holder. Charles is interested .in some type of 
yocationa-1 training ^fter h^h^^school. His- future job might involve: 
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A. '...opening and forwarding, mkil to the proper offices 
B^. .reupholstering furniture - 
C. .. .answering people';^ questions at an information booth 
^ ' D. .cutting metal with a torch 
E. . . ^demonstrating the use df a new office machine * 

F. .maintaining the boiler in an apartment building . 

.) \ ■ 

6. Robert is presently the captain of the school footbair team. In his spare 
time, hfe. likes to work at the community center as a volunteer athlefic 
superviso*r. Robert has above average grades in most courses, but he has 
some difficulty with mathematics and' science. He plans to go to college 
before seeking a full-time job. His future job might involve: 

A. ...filling drug prescriptions for, patients in a hospital 

.drawing ^designs for city playgrounds 
C. .. .selling -advertisement for a newspaper ' 
• D.. teaching youngsters how to get alor^g with one another 
E. .analyzing the results of public opinion polls 
F.. promoting social activities on a luxury liner 

7. Rhonda has difficulty with school work, but her teachers and fellow students 
find her dependable and hardworking. For several months she has had a Job 
as a helper in the school cafeteria. Her work includes serving food to 
students in the cafeteria line and cleaning tables at the end of the lunch 
hour, Rhonda ej^j^oys this Job because slje gets to see lots of people at 
limchtime. Her future job might involve: 

A. .. .operating a clothes. iJress*ing machine at a laundry 

B..ty|)ing transcripts of court trials ' . 

. C» .delivering meal^ to hospital patients , 
D. .collecting money from cars at a toll bridge 

E.... writing reports on highway accidfents for the police department 
Fl .selling lawn and garden supplies at a hardware store 



8, Virginia is a very talkative, ' outgoing person. She is the oldest girl in a 
family-of six children and frequently has responsibility for caring for her 
younger brothers and sisters. At school, she. is active in a number of clubs, 
and this year she starred in the- school play. Her grades are above average,* 
and she wants to complete college. Her future job might involve: 

A... .editing reports for a tel^evision news broadcast 

B.. writing an elementary reading book for young children 

C... supervising the secretarial staff in a large law .firm 

D.. giving the weather report on a* radio station . ' 

E. . . . teaching English to foreign-sneaking persons 

F,,designing sets for stageplays 3 . 

9. Joan is an ab<)ve*-average student whose favorite .subject has always be^n mathe 
matics. Joan's father owns a small camera shop, and Joan likes working p^art- 
time for her father each summeV, placing orders for cameras and camera 
equipment and selling cameras to customers. She ^ants to get some type of 
business training after high school, but she is riot interested in four years 
of college. Her future job might involve: 

A, . . •planting bushes and ti;6es at. a nursery 

B.. keeping sales records for an electronics firm 
C. •• .repairing audio-visual equipment 
^ D.Jmariaging a bicycle sa^es store . 
E. .. .developing photographs for a portrait studio 

F. .purchasing, materials for a construction company ' ' ' 

10. Don is a very active person. He plays all kinds of sports, and he also teps 
^ himself in good physical shape by working put in the gym several afternoons 
each^week. After graduating from high school, Don wants to get a full-time 
Job. He does not know exactly what kind of job he wants, but he is -sure that 
he does not want an office-type job. He might like a job which involves: 

A. ...cutting limbs off t'rees ^ 

B.. operating a cash register 
C» . ..loading and unloading barges • 

D. .pouring concrete . , 

E. . .^repairing small appliances - 

F.. recording truck weights at a highway weighing station. 



All of the question s which follow are to be answered on the /second answer sheet . 

PART 2 Choose the 'one best answer .to each question. Mark the letter of your 

' answer on the answer sheet. v ' 

1. A longshoreman might be expected to do which of the following? 

A.. ..give advice on hairstyles , 
B..sell beachfront property - 
. C....lift and carry hfeavy boxes 
D.. measure the length of lumber 
E.'. . ^operate a steamboat 



2. A computer prpgrammer needs to' kdow how ^to. do which of ^ the- following? 

• A. • .^repair tape recorders , > 
B..give artificial isespiration 

,C* .read -mathematical symbols 

p. .replace broken windows ^ - ^ 

.operate a television camera . - . ^ . 

3.. A real estate salesman is best described by which -of the following? 

A.'. . .performs best under* the direct supervision of others s - 

B.. likes to work with his hands ' , ^ 

C. ...has good d^pth perception 

D..is not af raid^of height^ ^ , • 
E. . . .does^not inind working on weekends^* ' ' 

4. A surveyor is, best described ty which of the following? , • 

'■ — — - . « ■ " . 

A. ...enjoys classical music ' ' ' 

B..is able to perform well under stress ^ " \ 

C^...does not mind large crowds of people 

D.. prefers to work evenings and nights ^ • 

E. .. .likes foutdoor activities ' 

5. A bookkeeper might be expected to do Which of the following?. 

A. .. .check for overdue library books 

* - B. .write book reviews ^ . " 
C....keep records of ^business transactions ^ . . '-^ 

D.. arrange books in alphabetical order ^ ^ 
E. .. .operate a printing press ; ' ^ 

6. A stbck clerk in a supermarket might be expected to do. which of the following? 

A. .. .determine prices of items 
• B. .dispense paychecks 

C....cut and package meat . 

D. .arrange employees work schedules 
E. ...shelve merchandise ^ 

7. A lens. Rrinder might be expected to do which of the following? ' - . 

Av^. ..adjust a teleijj^sion camera 

B:.vork with precision tools ^'^^ 
C. . . .operajte a concrete mixer 

D«. conduct eye examinations " • . ' 

E. . . .a<lvise> people about stock market investments 

8. Which o£ the fcJ'llowing best describes tjhe working hours of an insurance 
^ salesman ? ^ 

A.. . .irregular hours and weekends 

B.. regular hours five days ^ week * 
C. . . .only nights \ , 
D. .mostly Mornings 
E....only on weekends ^ 
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9. A pers6n;who has a tilent for public speaking might be successful in which 
: ' occupation? . * 

A. .trial lawyer . 

B. .nurse / * / 

-V C.*. ..family doctor ' ' ' 

. D. .mathematician * ' ' 

E. .shoe salesman ' . ^ 

10. Which of the following gives information about advanced education and 
training facilities throughout Washington State? 

A. . . . Mapping Your Education • . ' / 
B.. Northwest Quarterly / 
, C. .. . Chamber* of Commerce Weekly \ 
D. . Dictionary of. Occupational Titles f 
5. . . . Seattle Times ' v . | . ' 

-11. What technological advancement has most influenced the job markfet in t;he, last 
ten years ? ' - 1 - 

A. .. .television » . , ; . 

B.. microwave heating devices , , 
C. .. .widespread use of computers 

D. .steam-powered engines 

12. If supertankers bringing oil from Alaska were allowed to "unload^ their oil 
cargo in the J*ug^t Sound area, the most direct effect on the local job market 

'might be: ~ ' ^ • 

«. * 

A. .. .increase in tourism and related industries . 

B. .decreased banking and other financial operations 
C. .. .decreased need for doctors, lawyers, and ot;her professional people 

D.. Increased need for construction workers and other blue-collar workers 

13. High rates of unemplojnnent are likely to occur during a period of: 

A. .. .economic stability ^ 

B. .warfare 
C. .economic expansion 

D.. Inflation ^ - - . ' " 

E. . . .recession 

14. Which of the following represents a current trend iii th^^ job market? 

A. .. .increase in the number ^f^women in professional jobs 

B.. longer work weeks , * 

C. .. .greater^ reliance on individuals rather than machines • 
^ D.. decreased need for professional service jobs 
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15. Which of the following represents a current trend in. the job^ market? 

A. .increase in middle-level technician jobs ' . . 

B. .retirement at a later age 
C. ..Increase in agriculture-related jobs - ^ 

D.. Increase in assembly-line jobs 



For each group below, select -the line which best shows how a person may advance 
within an occupational field without additional formal education or training, 

16. A,. ..store cashier becomes store manager 

B. .nurse's aide becomes head nurse ' • 
C. ...dog groomer becomes veterinarian ' ' 

D.. welder becomes aeronautical engineer 

.17; A. .. .reservation agent becomes airline pilot 
B.. school custodian becomes principal 
C... lawyer becomes judge v 
D. .short-order cook becomes dietitian ^ 

,18. A. ...TV repairman becomes TV producer 

B. ..swinmiing instructor becomes oceanographer 
C. .. .hospital orderly becomes surgeon 
D. .parts assembler becomes plant foreman 

~^ — ' ■ — ' . 

In each group below, choose the indusjtry or occupational field v^ich is not 
likely to be found, in the Puget Sound area. 

19. A. .. .ranching 

B. .recreation 
C... fishing 
D.. forestry 

20. A. .. .automobile assembly 

B..pulpmills . • 

C. . . .shipbuilding 

D. .aerospace ^ * 



21. Which one of the following is the best source of information about job 
duties and opportunities? ' ' 

A. ... The Encyclopedia Britannica . 

B.. World Almanac 
C. .. . Scholastic Magazine ^ 

D. . The Occupational Index 
E. . . . The Occupational Outlook Handbook 
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Which one of the following would be most useful for detailed information 
about getting into college? 

A,,,, The World Book Encyclop.edia 

B. . Webster's ColleQiate Dictionary 
C. . . . Eovejoy 's College Guide 

P.. Reader's Digest ^ • - . 

E,,,. The Education Index 

Which one of the following pair's of occupations involves the same level 
of training and responsibility? 

A.... Tailor, Sales Clerk 

3« .Engineer, Banker 
C. .. .Tailor, Engineer 

D. .Banker, Sales Clerk 

The occupational fields expected to grow most rapidly during the next 
ten years arer ^ ^ . " 

A. .. .Professional and service 

B.. Sales and crafts 
C... Crafts and clerical 

D,. .Labor and sales • . 

Between 1910 and 19.70, the industry employing the greatest number of 
workers changed fromr 

A. ...Agriculture to wholesale and rejtail trade 

B. .Manufacturing to agriculture 
C. .. .Wholesale and retail trade to manufacturing 

D. .Agriculture to manufacturing 

In the 9th and 10th grades, plans ablaut jobs and occupations should: 

A. ...be clear ' ' • , . 

B..not rule out any possibilities * ^ 
Cv...keep open the best possibilities 

D..not be something to think about . 

Decisions about high school courses can have 'an effect on: 

A. ..•the kind of diploma one gets. ' 

B..the kind of training or education one can'get after high school 
C*... later occupational choices • 

D.. how much one likes school 
E....all of these 
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Decisions about jobs should take into accdunt: j 

A. • • .sbreiigths, or what one is good at learning and doing. 

B..vhat ;One likes to do 
C..«.the kind of person one is ' ' 

D.^the chances for getting ahead in th^t kind of job 
E.«..all of these 

One of the things that great artists, musicians, and professional 
athletes have in common is the desire to: 

A. • • .make money 

B..have large audiences 
C....be the best there is at what they do 

D.. teach others to do what they do 

Mary thinks she might like to become a computer programmer, but she 
knows little about computer programming. She is going to the library 
to find out more about it. The most important thing for Mary to' 
know now is: 

A. ...what the work is, what she would, do in it 

B..what the pay is 
C. . . .what the hours of work are 

D. .where she can get the right ^training ' 

Jane likes her high school biotarogy and general scie^ace courses best. 
She likes to do her schoolwork alone so she can concentrate. When 
she begins to think about her future occupation, she should consider: 

A. . • .Nurse 

B. .Accountant 
C..;. Medical Laboratory Technician 

D. .Elementary School Teacher 

Feter is the best speaker on the school debating team. The school 
yearbook describes him as "our golden-tongued o;:ator — a real nice guy 
who can listen as well as talk — he could sell refrigerators to the 
Eskimos." Peter will probably graduate in the bottom half of his class 
although his test scores show that he is very bright. His only good 
grades (mostly B*s) are in business subjects. His poorest grades are 
in English and social studies (mostly C!s). 

Peter's desire to become a trial lawyer is not very realistic because: 

A.... with his grades he will have difficulty getting into a four year 

liberal arts college 
B..he has podr grades in the subjects that are most important for law 
C... there is much more to being a lawyer than being good at. public 

speaking 

D..all Of the above are good reasons for thinking that Peter will 
have a hard time becoming a trial lawyer 
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33. The facts about Peter suggest that he should think about becoming: 

A. • • .an accotintant 

B..a salesman 
C. . • .an actor ♦ ' 

•D..a school counselor , : 
E. . . .a lawyer 

34. * Ernie took some tests which show that he might be good at clerical 

work. Ernie says, "I just can't see myself sitting behind a desk 
for the rest of my lj.fe. I'm the kind of guy who likes variety, I 
think being a traveling salesman would suit me fine." He should: 

A. . . .disregard the tests and do what he wants to do 

B..do what the tests say since they know better than he does what he 
would be good at 

C....look for a job which will let him use his clerical abilities but not 
keep him pinned to a desk 
vD..ask to be tested with another test since the results df the first one 
are probably wrong 

35. Joe is very good with his hands and there isn't anybody in his class who 
has more mechanical aptitude. He is also good at art. His best subject 
at school is math. Joe likes all of these things. 

What should Joe do? Should he: 

A. ...look for an occupation in which he can use as many of his interests 
and abilities as possible? ^ 
B.. pick an occupation which uses math since there is a better future 
.in that than in art or in working with his hands? 
G... .decide which of these activities he is best at, or likes the most, 
and then pick an occupation which uses that kind of activity? 
D..putpff deciding about his future and wait until he loses interest 
in some of these activities? 

36. Betty gets very good science gtades but this isn't her favorite subject. 
The subject she likes best is art eVen though her grades in it are only 
average. Betty is most likely to do well in her future occupation if . 
she: 

A*.. .forgets about her'interest in art since she is so much better in 
science 

B. .doesn't worjy about the fact that she isn't very good at art» because 
If you like something you can become good at it / ^ 
C... looks for an occupatlort which uses both art' and science^ but more 
science than art 

D.. looks for an occupation which involves both science and art, but 
more art than science 
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37. 


Bob says he really doesn/t care 


i • 

what kind of work he gets into once he 






leaves 'school as long as it is working with people. If this is all 






Bob cares about he is likely to 


make^a bad choice because: -^7 






A.... this kind of work usually requires a college degree ' ^ 






B. .employers usually hire girls for such work 






€...«. people look down on men who 


work with people because such work is 






usually done by girJLs 




— 




D. .occupations, ip which one works with people can be yety different 


- 




from each other in the abilities and interests which are needed. 






PART 


3 Occupations are different in 


the amount of education required for employment. 






, Match the occupation in Column A with the amount of education usually 






required (Column B) by making 


the letter of the correct answer on the 






answer sheet: 








COLUMN A- ' 


COLUMN B 






Occupation 


Education 




38. 


Stenographer 


A. High School Graduation 




39. 


Dental Technician 


B. Apprenticeship Training 




40, 


Family Doctor (Physician) 


C. Technical School or Community College 




41- 


Mail Carrier 


(2 year) 




42. 


Plumber 


D. College Degree (4 year) 




43, 


Computer Operator 


E. Professional Degree Beyond College 




44. 


Bank Clerk 




45, 


Social Worker 






PART 4 Many occupations use special 


tools. Below is a list of special tools or 






equipment and a list of occupations. Match the occupation in Column A with 






• Its equipment (Column B) by* marking the- letter of the correct answer on 






the answer sheet. 








COLUMN A 


COLUMN B . * . 






Occupation 


Equipment 




46. 


Electrician 


A. Manikin 




47- 


Bookkeeper 


B. Ammeter 




48. 


Bricklayer 


C. Centrifuge 




49. 


Dressmaker 


D. Trowel 




50. 


Medical Technician 


E. Ledger 


• • 




• 
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D«ar Senior: 



Within q very short time you will be a graduafe of fho Highllne Schools 



Congrcruiationsl 1 1 

^ We would cppreciafe your ossisrance In complefirlithe following questionnaire as ro your 

pldns and your views on how well your experiences carried out fhe school district's educaHonal 
i0oals. 

We would like to confact you again next May to get your feeling afrer leaving high school 
foe a year; Please give us an pddress^where we may reach you direcrly or by forwarding. 
Thank you for your help. ^ 

Gene Craig 



3 



Noma 



School 



Auhtanf Supt. for Initructlon 
i AAale 



Female 



1976 Address 



Zip: 



Number of years you atrended Highline Schools; (Please circle) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 .12 



Please check rhe appropriare sratement. 

i 

\m _ General Information — 

A. After graduarion from high school my major plans for the 
next yeor are for; ' (Check only one.) ' j 



1 • Immediate employment 

_ 2m Continue full-'fime education 

^ 3« Full-Kme employment and parf-fime education 

^ 4. Part-time employment and pdr^-Hme educoMon 

_ 5m Military service 

6m Marriage 

^ 7m Other (explain) 



B« These plans are something I decided on: 



C« Who was most Influential in helping you make your 
declilon for the next year? 



1. This post yeor 

2m Since I've been in high school 

^ 3m While I was in junior high 

4. While I was in elementary school 

1« Nobody ^ 

' 2. Pqrents " 
3* ' Friends 

4m Teacher _ 

5m Counselor 

6. Other (explain) 



IL A lock back— (Please circle oppropriote number) 

Goals hove been Identified by the HIghlIno community that hove provided the direction and framework for the educational pro-' 
gram you ore completing. Would you evaluate the schools effectiveness in helping you? 
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Inrtlltfctuol SktlU Goal 



No relation 
to school I 



Highly 
Effecfive 



Cffecflvo Mediocre 



Poorly 
Done 



Did your school experlencei— 

I . Tiach you how to itudy ? 

Make ^ou feel competent in expresjing your fhoughfj? 

Help you develop handwriting rhaf otherj can read eojlly? 
Teach you how to write and jf3ell ? 

Preporo you with enough math tkilli to get diong in the everyday world? 
Prepnro you with a basic underitanding of the jciontitic world? 
Prcpore you to read? ' 



2. 
3. 
4. 

s; 

6. 
7. 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



What iub|ecf(i),exporicncoi,orgraye level wai parflcuforly ilgnificant in yoJ^ dealing with fho above gool? 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



HwKin Needs Gool 

OM your school experiences-^ 

1* Help you to understand yourself? . . 

2* Teach you to' understand rhe behavior of others? 

3* Htfp you to accept a rapfdly changing society? 

4* Help you to define personal values? 

5* Help you to get along with other people? 

6* Help you in developing leisure time activities? 



. No relation tligtily 
4b ichooli Ef'fective 



Effective Wodlocro J^'^^' 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



WKo» tubiect(s), experiences, or grade level was particularly significant in your dealing with the above goal?_ 



Coreef Planning Goal 

Did your school experiences-** 

1« Help you develop a job skill relafed to rite world of work?' 0 
2* Help you develop career plans based, on your own interests, values, ^nd 

attitudes? ^0 
3* Moke you aware of post-high school training institutions thaf will help 

you further yourxareer planning? * 0 

4* Help yod to know how to apply for work? 0 



2 

2 

2 
2 



Wha| sub|ect(s), experiences, or grade level was particularly significant in your dealing with the above goal?_ 



Ovic Rights and Responsibility Gool 
DM your school experiences— 

1« .Give you a basic understanding of this country's political and economic 
system? 

2« Encourage you toward wonting to be dn active voter? 
3« Help^you in understgnding the issues in the world today? 
4* Give you a sufffcient undefstonding of the proper use of our material and 
humon resources? \ ' * i 

5* Giv« you 0 sufficient understanding jof thil country's minority concerns? 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



■J 

'Whatsub{ect(t), experiences, or grade level wos particularly significant in your dealing with the above goal?_^ 



ill. A look ahcad" 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

a. 



3 

3 

3 
3 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



4 

4 

4 
4 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 



A* In moking- a self-analysis do you see your strongest 1. Data (such as computer technician, typist, science-related, 

opHtudp and interest in working with— (choose one) working with information) 

^ 2» People (person contact, such as teacher, soles work, supervisor) 
3 » ■ Things (such Os g mechanic, artist, assembler, working with 
■* ■ tools and objects) ^ 



I ^ 
If your plons for the year are— 

B« Employment 

1. Which of the. 
fbliowrng best 
(ktcrlbc youjr 
ftruatron? 



Choose a column 
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J 1 • I hove 0 job already 

2» Plan to continue with my 

* present part-time job 

Hove a part-time job, but 
looking tot something better 
> A m Doing some serious looking, 
bpt no job yet 
5 # Will start looking after 
' groduotion 

6« Need o long vacation first, 

then ril start looking 
7 * No plans and not sure how 
■ •» restart 

fl # Othcr^ (explain) 



2« Do you feel you have d pretty g9od Idea of what 
lypa of work you would like to do for the next 
3to5ytars? Yes ' No 



C« Education or training 



1 • Do you plan to 
attend: 



2. What will be 
your program 
cmphosis? 
(chooie one) 
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1« Community college 

2« Fpur year institution 
3« Vocationat^-^technlcol iristitute 
, 4« Mvate training school 

~~S« O^hcr (explain) 



I • Agriculture 

1Z« Behavioral Sciences (Psychology, etc*) 
"13« Business and Commerce 
"'4« Education 
"5« Engineering 
IS* Health Occupations 
'y. Industrial Crafts (Welding, etc.) 
"B« Low, Low Enforcement 

Liberal Arts (Litcroture, etc*) 
10« Mathematics and Science 

II • Technician, Training 

~12. Ofher (explain) 
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VOCATIONAL HOURS SUMMARY 
1973 - 1975 



School' & Subjects 



1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


Totals 






9,720 


• 

9,720 


10,260 


8,640 


7,560 


26,460 




11,340 


15,660 


27,000 


36/180 


30,780 


14,580 ^ 


81^540 




3,780 


11,340 ' 


15,120 


17,820 


H,580 


20,520 


.: 52,920 


17,820 


18,<900 


10,260. 


46,980 


19,980 


22,140 


21,600 


• .63,720 


21,060 


16.740 


18.360 


56.160 


123,120 


126,900 , 


129,600 ^ 


379,620 



Breakfast 
Clothing 
Dental Assist. 
Foods . 
Hydraulics 
Marine Tech. ^ 
Med. A£.sist. ' 
Plastics 
vis. Comm. 



EviBrgreen 



D.E. 


8,550 


14,580 - 


10,800 


33,930 


Bus. Ed. 


81,900 


62,640 


Ve 1,740 


.206,280 


Service Sta; 


6,480. 


16,200 


^8,640 


31,320 


^ Dlvbrs. Ccc. 


24,255" 


30,780 


22,680 


77,715 


^Home & Fam. Life 






19.800 


19. BOO 




12 i; 185 


124,200 


123,660 


^ 369,450 


Glacier 


, 8,640 








D.E. 


9,540 


12,420 


30,600 


Bus. Ed. 


47,340 


39,600 


43,020 


129,960 


FEAST • 


7,920 


8, 100 


7,560 


23,580 


Automotive 


.5,760 


11,880 


12,600 


30,240 


Home & Fam. Li|e 






10.710 


10.710 


69,660 . 


69,120 


"86,310 


225,090 


Hiohline 










D.E. 


28,610 


38,700 


37,080 


104,390 


Bus. Ed. 


66,780 ^ 


58,950 


72,540 


198,270 


. Electronics 




1 

1 


8>640 


8,640 


Home & Fam. Life 






13,320 


13.320 




95,390 

t 


103,590 


125,640 

1 


324,620 


Mt. Rainier 






d 




. D.E. 


22,976 


19,800 


15,840 ' 


58,616 


Bus. Ed. 


74,520 


73,980 


62,640 


. 211,140 


Divers. Occ. 


• 5,580 


5,940 


8,640 


20,160 


« Home & Fam. Life 






29.700 


,29.700 




103,076 


99,720 


116,820 


339,776 
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Vocational Hours Summary, 1973-1975 



page 2 



School- & Subjects 



1972-73 



1973-74 



1974-75 



Totals 



Tvee 
D.E. 
Bus. Ed. 

Home & Fam. Life 



13,572 
54,900 

68,472 



16^20,0 
40,680 

56,880 



• . 15,120 
55,440 
2 2.770 
' 93,330 



44,892 
151,020 

22.770 
218,682 



So. Seattle Campus 

. Aircraft Maintenance 



8,640 



5,940 



10,260 



24,B40 



Junior High Schools 
Home & Family life 
Puget Sound 
Sylvester . 
OlympiO 
Chinook 
Cascade 
Sunset 
Pacific 
Seahurst 
Glendale 



14,040 
18,900 
13,320 
16,^0 

8,820 
• 9,360 
20,700 

5,040 
10,620 



14,040 
18,900 
13,320 
16,560 
8,820 
9,360 
2tf,700 
5,040. 
10.620 
117,360 



Woodside 

Horticulture 
Home & Fam. Life 



GRAND TOTALS 



589,543 



586,350 



11,160 

9.590 
20,750 



823,730 



11,160 

9.590 
20,750 



2,020,188 



8/15/7 5/f a 
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A Conjparison between fhe Students' Obljectlves 
Developed for the HIghline School Distrrct's 
Career Alternatives Model and those prepared 
for the U.S.O.E. by Development Associates 



In this comparison the objectives prepared by Development 
Assdclates are used to provide the framework. CAM objectives 
related to these objectives are identified by number as follows: 

Roman numeral - Goal Statement 

FIrst.arabic numeral - grade level 

Following arable numerals - specific objective 
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Student's will demonstrate increased self-awareness: in relationship to the ' 
world of work. 

- — — — ■ ^ 

A. ' Students will be able to describe their own current abilities. and limitatibns* 
• II 3rl, * II 12-^ 

B. tudents.wri I be able to describe their own current interests and values. 
I 3-3, II 12-3 

C. Students will display^positiye attitudes toward themselves. II 9-3 

D. Students will recognize that social, economic, educational, and >cultural 
forces influence their development. II 6-1 

Students will demonstrate increased competency in basic academic/vocational 
skills: as they relate to employability . .1 9-3 

A. Students will be able to demonstrate generally useful numerical skilfs. 
IV 3-1, IV 6-1 

B. Students will be able to demonstrate generally useful communication skills. 

C. Students wilLbe^qble to demonstrate generally useful information processing 
skills. IV 3-2-3 . 

D. Students wilj be able to demonstrate generally useful decision-making skills. 
IV 6-2 

E. Students will be able to demonstrate generqJIy useful interpersonal skills. 

Students will demonstrate increased awareness of work values and possess a 
desire to engage in ppid and/or unpaid work: |i|- 6-1-2 

A. Students wil I recognize the bases of various work values. II 6-2, III 3-1-3, 
III 12-2 

B. Students will possess positive at+itudes towards paid and unpaid work. 
Ill 3-2, III 6-3, III 9--U3, III 12-1 

Students will demonstrate increased awareness of and knowledge about work: 

A. Students will know the major duties and required abilities of different types 
of paid and unpaid work. I 3-1, I 6-1-2-3 

B. Students will know differences in work conditions and life styles associated 
with different types of paid and unpaid work. I 3-2 v 
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C. Student's will know enfty requirements for majoi; types <^f paid and unpaid 
work. I 9.-2, 116-3 

D. Students will. know the impact of social and technological change on^paid 

and unpaid work. I 9-3, I 12-1. ^ 

■ * » 

E. Students will know the important factors that affect work success and 
' satisfaction. 

V. Students^ill ^demonstrate increased competency in carreer decision-making 
skills: ' . ^ . . 

A. Students will be able to associate their own abilities and limitations with 
possible success in present or future paid and unpaid work. 

B. Students will be able to relate their personal interests and values. \' 
11 3^3 . " ' \^ 

C- Students will be able to identify," locate, and utilize sources of information 
to solve career decision-making problems. ' ■ ^ 

D. Students will be able to determfine the potential for future advancement/ 
personal growth in work of their choosing. I 12-2-3 ^ t 

.E. Students will know the steps to be taken and the factors tp be considered 
in career planning. II 9-1-2 ^ 

F. " Students will demonstrate active involvement in career decision-making. 



VI. --S4;u^ents will demonstrate good work habits: 



A. Students will be able to plaa work effectively . 

B. Studertts will be. able to adapt to varied work cohditions. IV 6-3 

C. Sti/cffents will have a positive attitude towards the concept of quality in 
Velcrtion to a work task. IV 9-1 

D. Students will have a positive attitude towards conservation of environ- 
mental and human resources in accomplishing work tasks. IV 9-3 

E. Students will have a positive attitude towards responsibil ity^or their own 
behavior and accomplishment of self-imposed work tasks. 

F. Students will demonstrate a desire for continuous learning, both in school 
and out.. II 12-1^ III 9-2, III 12-3 ^ 
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VII. Students will demonsfrbfe work-seeking and work-getting skills: 

A'. Sfudenh will be able to Identify, locate, and utilize sources that contain 
information about existing paid and unpaid work possibilities. V 12-3 

^ B. Students will be able to demonstrate skills required in applying for and 

accepting work. IV 9-2, IV 12-2-3 

VIII. Students who are leaving the formal education system will be successful in being 
placed In a pajd occupation, in further education, or in unpaid work thqt is 
consistent-with their currer^it career education, IV 12-f ^ 

IX^ Students will be aware. of means available for continued '^ucation once they 
have left the formal educational system: V 9-1 

• A. Students Vvill be able to identify sources of additional education in major • 
types of paid and unpoid work, V 9-2-3, V 12-1-2 

- B. Students will be able to identify means to support additional education for 
themselves in major types of paid and unpaid work. 
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Month 



Highline's Career Alternatives Model Project " o 

Time iSchedule for the 1974-75 School Year nFT t> 



E.V.A. 



Work 
Sample 



Value 
Renewal' 



Skills 



Placement Infusion 



July 



Aug. 



Compile sum-^ Renew 1st 
rrier writing year efforts 
projedts. Initiate 
Remove to kit revisions 
materials. 



Add career 
mgterials to 
catalog. 
Begin kit 
devel.4-2 



Initiate 
new work 
samples 



Review posi- 
Hpn paper 
developed 
in i^t year. 



Meet with 
placement 
committee 



Prepare existing 
samples in useable 
form. Relate 
distr.ict/prdject y 
objectives , 

Initiate career 
information 
center at Ever- 
green and 
Glacier High 
Schools. Review 
objecftives for 
small group tours. 
Develop request 
form. 



Sep t . 



Oct. 



Nov. 



Small group 

CAM reps 

meeting. 

Develop 

participation 

contract or 

^og 



Begin lab 
serving four 
Junior high 
schools 



Advisory , 


Advisory 


Advisory 


committee. 


committee 


dommittee 


Small group - 






CAM rep 




V 


meeting. 






Begin Kit 






3 and 4 . 




• 


Complete 






kits 1 and 2 




Contact 


^eet with 


DeveJop 


CAM reps 


Jr. High 


objectives 


re contract 


principals 


for value 


Field test 


counselbrs 


renewal 


1 and 2 


re problems 

f> 


K-12 



Begin skills Develop 
program at picicement 
Occupation- package 
a I Center for - ^ 
counselors. 



Develop 10 
infusion samples- 
Begin "Idea 
Book" for each 
feacher with 
infusion ideas. 
Initiate lours. 
Mamtain log. 
Initiate studeral 
questionnaire. 

Catalog and 
disseminafe 
picture file. 



Via CAM reps, 
selec^ trial 
class rooms for 
models. Evaluate 
as to concepts 
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(confinuafion of page 1) 



Monfh 



E.V.A. 



Work 
Sample 



Value 
Renewal 



Skills 



Pi acemen f Infusion 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb' 



Mar 



Apr 



CAM rep 
meefing 
Disseminate 
1 and 2 
Complete 
Kif 3 and 4 

CAM rep 
meeting 
Field test 
3 and 4 
"Begin" kit 
5 and 6 

CAM rep 
meeting 
Disseminate 
3 and 4 



CAM rep 
meeting 
Begin kit 
7 and 8 
Complete 
kit 5 and 
6 

,Field test 
5 and 6 



Inrtiate 2 
new work 
samples ^ 



Meet with 
1975-76 
principals' 
and 

counselors 



Develop 
schedule 
for 

observation 



t5 



Plan 1975- 
1976 skill 
preparation 
offerings. 



Identify 
changes in 
placef?tent 
which have 
occurred. ► 



Develop 
plan for 
accomplish- 
ing 

objectives. 



Report- field 
trip information 



Disseminate 
successful sam- 
ples of infusion 
Package and 
disseminate 
successful field 
trip ideas. 



May 



June 



Advisory 
committee 
Complete 
field test 
7 and 8 



Complete 
Pre- post 
data 



Outline 
new 
work 
samples, 
advisory 
committee 

Compile 
data' from 
participants 



Advisory Advisory 
, committee commiftee 



"Month 



Guidance 



Management 



Exportbtion Evaluation In-Service 



July 



Aug 



Sept, 



Meeting and . 
guidance com- 
mittee: 
Develop 
action plan 
and objec- 
tives. 



.Review 1st 
year critique 
and initiate 
revisions 

Principals 

advisory 

committee 



Choose 3rd 
par jy.e valua- 
tor for 2nd 



year I 



Sign contracts/materials work- 
with shop for teachers 

evaluotor and principals. 

CAM reps 
meetings 



Develop 
evaluation 
plan: Collect 
baseline 
data* 



Oct 



Form parent 
advisory com- 
mittee to 
examine role 
of parent- 
assistance of 
school 



Develop parti ci 
pant log to 
measure accom- 
plishment. 



Begin Career Ed- 
ucation Class/ 
Western Tech 494 
through 
Initiate Trih* 
service program 



Nov 



Dec 



Review of 
K "Action Plan" 
re progress. 



Attend 

American 

Vocotrbnai 

Assoc. 

meeting 



Rieports to: 
USDE . 
Reporter to 
sta|e and 
national 



Brief accom- 
plishment 
report 



Jbn 



Parent 
committee 



Begin career 

education 

class 



Feb 
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(continuation of page 2) 



h Month 



Mar 




Guidance 



Management Exportation Evaluation Injr Service 



Write "parent 
suggestions" 
pamphlet with 
committee 



Brief accom- 
plishment 
report 



In-service day 

emphasis-Major 

Thrusts. 

1 • demo materfaU 

2, tours 

3, work sample ^ 
try out for 
counselors 



May 



Collect 
terminal 
data 



June 



Reporter to 
state and 
national 



Reports 



Reports 
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ACTIVITY PACKET 



This packet contains copies of suggested student worksheets, original 
activities prepared by teachers in the High line School District, and 
related career education material which is locally available. 



■J 
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Minon Triplet!" 
McMicken Heights 

BREAD & BUTTERFLIES 

DECISIONS, DECISIONS - Program'4 



Extra Activities 



This packet contains primarily student worksheets adapted from the Bread & Butterflies 
guide. In addition, a ffsw extra activities are included as suggestions. Tjaese extra 
activities hav^ been included first. ' 

1 . This activity will provide the student with many decisions and a chance to show 
his organization ability as well as his ability to work with a group. Let a stu- 
dent volunteer to act as "teacher" for a thirty to forty-five minute block of time. 
Let the volunteer decide what he or she' wants to teach and make a written plan 
as to how they plan to accomplish this goal they ha>^e set. Have the student 
check the plans with you to see they are appropriate and well thought out. the 
teacher then takes the place of the student and actually does the assignment and 
participates in the discussion ds the student might have done. In turn, the stu;- 
dent presents his material and discussi^or^^givies the assignment, maintains order, 
corrects the assignment and does as the teacher would have done. A lot of insight 
into your own teaching can be revealed if the student does many of the thirtgs you 
do — It's fun — give it. a try J 

2. Students might enjoy writing. and demonstrating for the class how to perform a - 
certain task*. Have eajph student decide what he would like to demonstrqte — 
some examples might be tying flies, sewing on a button, planting a seed, or 
doing a certain art project. Then have feach child write step by step how to 
accomplish his tqsk. He is then to gather the materials necessary and perform the 
demonstration for his. classmates. The written instructions and illustrations, if 
appropriate, could be cgmbijej^into a book to sKare with other classes in your 
school. 



iss 
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NAME 



Program - 4 
Level One - Page 35 

Would^could make you change your mind about Tommy's decision Please write what you 
v^^oulci d<^ if: 

' " Tl Joe/ had said $40 instead of $20? 



, * 2. Mom said it was up to you, but she wished ihat you would go with Joey? 



3, Father said you ougjit to stay|*n town, but the final decision had to be yours? 



• 4, Ypu really had fun with Joey and liked him d lot'^ ^ 



5. One of the guys threatened to beat you up if you wertt with Joey? 



6^ Joey's grandmother wds unable to get'any hqlp and really needed you? 



7\ Joey's grandmother promised you'd be in charge of other kids she w'ould hire to 
help? 



Look at your answers. How can your choices tell you something about what is important 
to you? How can you find out more about your values? 
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Progi'am - 4 ^ . f^^y^g 

Short Term - Page 36 ' 
Activity I *-r- Level I 

TIME CHART 



Time 


Activity 


Other Choices 




• 

■J. ■■ . 






Dinner 

H ' 






■ > 






Get ready for bed 





Fill out this time chart showing all the things you did from the time you left sclfool until 
you went to bed. Beside each activity list all the other choices of activities you could 
have done instead. 

How much time were you free to chose what you wanted to do? • * 



Will your choices increase or decrease as you get older?' 



Think of the last dollar you spent. How else could you have used it?' 



In the last argument you had, how else could you have reacted? 
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program 4 

r NAME 
Short T6rm 

Acfivity 2 — Level I 



Think about fhe values that v/ere important to Tommy being fair to his friend, being 
liked by others, earning money, etc. What did Tommy value most? 

Write your definition of a "value? 



List twelve things that you consider important (that you value). Break your list into 
three categories: most important, fairly important, least important. Put the list in a 
'safe place. A week from today look at your list. What changes would you make? 
Why does a persons' vdlues change? 

AAost l/nportant Fairly Important Least Important 

1. " 1. 1. 

2. 2. ^ ' Z. 

3 . 3 . 3 • 

4. 4. 4. • 



Program - .4 ' . * 

' • . ' NAME 

Short Term ' . 

Activity 3 " Levgl 2 . . 

* . ^ Decisions, Decisions 

Think about Tommy's goals — (to buy a horse, to make a friend). What is your 
definition? * ' . 



What is a goal you could work toward this week? 



What will you have to do to reach that goal? 



What is a goal you might be able to achieve this summer? 



What will you have to do to reach that goal?. 



What are your future goals? 



Are you working toward them now? How? 
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Name 



Curricular Area 



COA^UNITY RESOURCE REQUEST 



School 
Level 



Topic 



I would like to schedule a: 
small group tour 
resource speaker 



Number of students fo be involved 



Preferred date& 



Career components to be emphasized. (See CAM Rep.) 

- 1. 



3. ' 



4. 



Approved by 



(Princi|3al). 



Foe additional information, call Fran Harrison 2338. 



Posf Field Trip Activities 



Suggestions: , ■ ^ 

1 . Display the photographs taken on. the Meld trip. Students should, write/their own 
captions. ' ,4. ^ ' ■ ^ \ * » ' 

2. Replay the recorded interviews . Discuss. Were the answers to the interview 
questions different than the students might hxjve predicted. 

>' ' ' ^ ' * * ' * 

3. "biscuss and display the student observation sheets. 

4. Role playing of the jobs observed. 

5. Simulation of certain jobs in the classroom. Activities relating fo carpentry, 
cooking, printing, assembly line work, and others, can provide interesting 
experiences. . - 

; . . ^ ' ■ . . ■ * ■ 

6. Art ideas are almost unlimited: 

* t 

- puppetry - murals 

J drawings \. dioramas ^ 

^ mobiles ^- sequence pi^^ture charts 

- cartoons ^ 



71 Writing experiences include; 

- cartoon captions - repot ts 

- poems . - plays I . , 
' - stories - S'^quential steps 

- thank you tetters \ 

Create a booklet about the jobs observed. Include illustrations, captions, 
cartoons, and stories about tlie job. The booklet cover could be created by 
, fhe children. Book binding is availfble if you wish to make more permanent 
V c<^pies for the classroom or school library* J 

8. Fofthep iriformatldn about the jobs. can be gained from bpok^ filfns, and fllrnstii 
Many are in ypur School library o\ can be obtained from E.R.A.G. 

' • ' ' ' / 



Name 



Date 



Name o f job_ ; ' ■ - - , ! 

Circle the word or words in each group that 
■f. its-. the things this worker does. / • 



Group I 



I nf orma t i on 



dec i de 
p Ian 
think 
study 
keep 



remember 
figure 
copy 
SQ I ve 
share 



type 
I i s ten 
wr i te 
reco r d 



Group 2 




J^eop I e 

ad V i se 
teach 
le^d 

en terta i n' 



se I I 
talk to 
tel V 
serve 



I i sten 
boss 
he I p 
show 



Group 3 



Th i ngs 



d r i V e \ 
make 
bui I d 
operate 
c I ean 



\ 



6arry 
I if^ 
set up 
ho Id 

\ i n V e n t 



watch 
i nspect 
check 
fix 



CAM: 
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Student Observation Sheet 

Your name \ " - 

Where did you go? ■ . . ' ' . 

When d'i d you' go? _^ ^ . - - 

How m.any Jobs ^d i d you- se^e? - ' ; 

Name the jobs : . 



Choose your favorite job . « Draw a picture 
of 1 1 . ■ 



■ ■ y ■ ■ p 

Does this worker use tbols? 



(Yes, No) 

If "yes" draw a picture- of the^ tools. 



W6uld you like to do this job? ■ ^ 

(Yes , No ) 



CAM: PR I: CR 7 



CAREER ALTERNATIVES MODEL 



iHighline Public Schocis 



flf pfS hd /'x £ 




Work Satnpling as Exploration 

The Highli'ne School District has established 
several goals for the career education program. 
VJ/ith "Awareness^' delegated to the elementary 
school years, and "Training and Placement" 
placed at the senior high level, junior high 
bridges th<f gap wi th the goal of EXPLORA- 
TION. ' - 

To explore implies tKe ability to locate as 
well a% to classify pertinent information. The 
"Career Exploration Lab" was developed ta 
assist the students in ty/a ways; 

] . Provide participatory experiences ta 
give equal exposure ta the ^ifferent 
categories of work, and 



Teach the necessary tools pf vocabu- 
lary and organizational framework 
needed for the student to evaluate 
his or her interests^i abilities, and 
values relating .to a variety of occu- 
pational goals* 



1 



The particular tool chosen to communicate 
this information is that of "work sampi ing . " 

"Work Samples", refers to a system of occupa- 
tional explorations based on involvement in, 
and reaction to, simulated work tasks. 

A "work sample" is a sample of work as per- 
formed by real workers fn paid employment. 
The work sample attempts to duplicate the 
tools, rtiethods, and working conditions of the 
actual job situation, |t is a "hands-on" ap- 
proach to dempnstrating the realities of the 

.^""^■•k world . 
0 „ 



The application of work sampling as on ex- 
ploratory tool is inr)Ovative . (Work sompl in,g 
has been used since the 1930s as a means of 
evaluation preporot-ory to job training or 
placement.) Students react positively to this^ 
new application of on old technique. As one 
s'tudent said, "It gave me on idea what work 
is I ike .*" 

The Career Lob brings togetht orLety of 
work samples for student explo. ions. The 
rest of the. REPORT describes underlying theory 
OS we 1 1 OS practical aspects of the lab program . 



EXPLORATION - NOT CLOSURE - IS THE 
KEY TO JUNIORHIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS' 
EXPOSURE TO THE WORLD OF WORK. 
MOST STUDENTS HAVE HAD SUCH A LIM-. 
ITED AWARENESS OF- JOB POSSIBILITIE'^S 
THAT ANY CHOICE BETWEEN THOSE POS- 
SIBILITIES WOULD BE PREMATURE.... AND 
POSSIBLY INACCURATE. , 
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Following CAM's procedure each career edu- 
cation component wi 1 1 serye as the'focol point 
of one issue of the REPORT. This issue features 
the Career Exploration Lob. 



J 



CAM foe u re? on WORKER' 



CN f^e Career Explgrafion Lab describes fhe worl^ of work -fjom a worker-centred poinf of view. 

^ . Mosf programs approach jobs through "clusfers" In which jobs are connecfed by a common thread 
O °^ economic process or product . For exampTe, air traffic controller, .stewardess, truck driver 

^ and /nechan|c are supposedly^ related because they all are transportation workers. From a 

t wocker-c-ent^red approach, however,- there is litj-le similarity iri. these jobs. And it is, after 

^ all, from a view of themselves as potpntial workers that students must co/ne to understand the 
• ^ world T>f work if they are going'to make appropriate decisions about jpbs. From this rationale, 
' • CAM decided that one of the, most relevant things that could be done far students.was to give 

them a thorough grounding in the Concepj- that jobs can be compared on the basis of how the 
worker ^must relate to either DAJA, PEOPLE, or THINGS.^ Work samples illustrating these 
categories form the basic structure of the Lab. Other worker-trait characteristics (as developed 
by the Department of Labor) are also introduced and related to the DATA-PEOPLE- TH INGS 
structyre. it' 

•The Career Lab, by providing hands-on activities, permits the student to operate in the familiar 
world of concrete experience. But each activity has been planned to lead the student towqrd a 
working understand. ng t>f the DATA-PEOPLE- THINGS construct. 



laM. Re^lecU laccU £ai<n Market 

Two related facts influenced the decision to 
develop loccjjjly pertinent job materials,; 

1. The King County labor market does 
noi conform to the standard Ameri- 
can labor market. 

2. Most Highline graduates will remain 
in the South King County area. 

Two additional facts determined the emphasis 
of the materials: 

' 1. Most commercially prepared mpterials 
^ areaimedatcollege-bound students . 

2. Most Highline graduates will not it- 
tend a 4-year college. 

For the above reasons, CAM .has tried to de- 
velop materials which meet the students' future 
work patterns and the labor market in which 
they will be seeking employment. 
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Ouring the 1974-75 school year, 1000 ninth 
graders from four junior Kighsw^ll have had the 
opportunity to visit the lab. Some people ask, 
"Why talk' to ninth g^raders (instead of high 
school seniors)?'' 

Students in junior high do not have to make 
decisions about the kind of job they want to 
hold as an adult. But during the next few 
.years, their horizons will expand rapidjy as 
they gain new experiences. Now is a good 
time to learn how to make comparisons be- 
tween jobs. 

Meanwhile, students will be deciding on; 
1 . Summer jobs. 

2. High School class experi-ences. 

3pri Plans to ottend the Occupational 
Skills Center or other Vocational 
Education Program. 

Any of those decisions can open or close doors 
on the student's future choice of jobs. Learn- 
ing a useful classification system at this age 
can help the student to extract the most possi- 
ble from each new experience in the cominp 




years . 



Whdf do shjdenh^acfually do during the two 
days thaf fhey are af fhe labT Affef intro- 
ducflon to fhe lab's purpose and fermlnQlogy, 
students begin the work sampling process. 
Most of the two* days is spent s.;mpiing the 
nine major categories of wofi^ described in the 
adjacent article . * 

Each work sample takes forty- five rnir otei tc 
complete. Students rotate between work sam- " 
pies, completing all three worW samples in 
each area (DATA or PEOPLE or THINGS be- 
fore moving onto the next major area. During 
the forty- five minutes allocated to each work 
>ample, the student (l)will get an introduc- 
tion to that category of work, (2) will see 
slides of Seattlo-area workers who^t job' fi: 
within that particular category, and ^3) will 
have the opportunity to* try out a sample of 
work from thar category. 

Other "attractions" experienced during the two 
days include: 

1. Extensive opportunities to browse 
through career materials. 



CEjo lab' 



% 

m 

O , 



2, Availability of lab supervisor's ex- 
pertise in locating sources 6f infor- 
mation . 

3, Self-chosen tour bf one of the voca- 
tional training programs in the Oc- 
cupational Skills Center. 

4* Measurement of ability to meet phys- 
ical requirements for jobs# 

5. introduction to other factors which 
will affect job choice, including 
Values, Temperaments, and the Labor 
Market. 

6. Exposure to a wide variety of career 
choices and to community sources of 
further career information through the 
medium of the Counselor Film, "The 

* World of Work." 

WE'^lE^R-m^msi^ THE QUESTIONS 
THEY SHOVID BE ASKING ABOUT JOBS, 
AND HOW TO FIND THEIR OWN ANSWERS 





The Lab has been developed on the assumption 
that students who cpn view jobs In terms of the 
Data-People- Things construct, as well as other 
worker- trait characteristic^, will be better 
prepared to understand the relationship b§- 
tween specific jobs and personal preferences, 
aptitudes, etc. Consequently, evaluation of 
e Lab's Impact on participating students has 
been designed tomeasure thestudents* abilities 
to apply the DcSta-People-Things construct 
when presenfed with brief hypothetical cases. 

This evaluation is being conducted by a team 
from the Bureau of School Services, an agency 
of the University of Washington, as a part of 
cam's total evaluation plan. 

Initial results will be available so6n and wlH 
be presented in a future edition of the REPORT 
as well qs Incorporated In CAM's second an- 
nual report to the USOE. 
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^ NINE ^HANDS-ON' EXPERIENCES 
DEMONSTRATE HOW TO LOOK AT JOBS 



o 



DATA TASKS (work with 'ideas, words, num- 
bers, etc.) 

Complex level-INVENT/ANALYZE 

Definition: Puts information together 
to make new combinations. 

Work Sample: Employment Inter- 
viewer./ 

Medium leLl— RECALL/COMPUTE 

Definition: Col lects or manipulates 
already 4<nown information. 

Work Sample: Grocery checker. Car 
Rental Agent. 

\ 

Low ievel—COPY/COMPARE 

Definition*. .Transcribes information 
• or' inspects for quality. ^ 

Work Sample: Mail Sorter. 

PEOPLE TASKS (interacts with a variety of 
people) I ' 

Complex level—UNDERSTAND/SUPER" 
VISE^ . ' r 

Definition: Understands other per- 
son's needs, works ^Within the frame- 
work of those needs. 

Work Sample: Front-line Supervisor 

Medium level— PERSUADE 

Definition: Senses other person's^ 
'wishes, manipulates other person 
through those wishes. 

Work Sample: '.Manufacturer's Sales 
Representative. 



Low level— TRANSMIT/SERVE ' 

Definition: Fol lows orders or answers 
questions 4 

Work Sample: WaiterA^ai tress. 

THINGS TASKS (work with machines, hand- 
tools, or with the hands) 



Complex level — UNDERSTAND MA-. 
CHINES/PRECISION WORK 

Definition: Understands possibilities 
for machines or products. Great 
latitude in choosing method. 

Work. Sample:* Template Maker 

Medium level— OPERATE/MANIPULATE 

^Definition: Controls operation, but 
method is stai^ard. 

Work Sample: (Stereo Speaker) As- 
sembler* 

Low level— FEED/HANDLE 

Definition: Becomes adjunct to jna- 
chine or to process. v 

Work .Sample: 'furniture Mover. 



ALL MATERIALS DEVELOPED BY CAM ARE 
WORKERrCENTERED. A CONSCIOUS AT- 
TEMPT TO MINIMISE RACIAL OR SEXUAL 
STEREOTYPING WAS MADE SINCE FEW 
JOBS REQUIRE SUCH DISTINCTIONS. 
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THe Career Expiarar'ion Lab operate'^ four days 
' fAlC-»fci4i£jk. Wit-h rhecap Jcity for 36 %fudynt^ 
f /^Qt'i* 'i8 '.*g le'i*' LQfTHrv^ Monday and 
T "■■ ^.3, arid •tfu'f 1 8 coming We(jnesda/ 

t(-ui--j "jftfrd H,r Inb schd'oi yt?ar , Onf 

r 'i.' edul"-' J probleryi'-, > caused by niake-'-'p 
',i Of)',, V'Jt <3fi* 'f' doyr; — fnuintenance protv 

t ji capacity of ffu' I jb is probably Jf^'^ef ** 
1 100 sfudonh. . 

Sfudeof '*cht»dui irnj i' done by fhe f'Ofnt* ^ oc l . 
Two methods have been ui,»>d fo a/^sif^r*; date-* 
Lo'it /ear, "Chinook Junior Hir^h sent ^^lJd^?^t^ 
atphabefical ly . Ui is year , 'ochuol ■> ftave optyd 
to ^end slfudenf', by V/ a'.hirxjfon Stafr ^^\\tory 

tie-in-j.. 

Student-, are bu'^ivf? bcfween rhe lab arrd t^^e'n 
home schools. Arriving -ar rhe lab at 8:45, 
s^udenrs refurn* to school by 2:10, at v^iich 
rime rhey orrend rheir losr period cla*js. 

^Because fho videoryping area is i'^olated, Kvo 
aduUs are required to operore thi^ program. 
The Lcb Super s/ioor and the Lob Ar.s infant guide 
^hesfudenfs through ^he varied activities. The 
i.ab Assistant is responsible for the videotOping 
operation. 

The Lab Supervi'^or instructs the students In the 
basic phi losophy of the lob, answers individ- 
ual's questions, and coordinates the various 

"activities.* fHolena Kennedy, who developed 
the Work Samples Lob and currently supervises 
its operation, has o^Moster of Science degree 

tin Vocational Rehabilitation. 




/Viojcjf L>pendi tore • to Pte^vit r^'-ie V»oi-k 
12 ' Piovback " rr.ooels S300 * 
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V'idecjf'jfjf Rt?f.ortitM, C(.3rv»'r'., /V' 

r;.^0' ^ jblo'. I 

f i i ard Procr ■ int^ 

*V )(k VJf^^pli". Material' .jnii PwMy 



3300 



.. 3.H) 
S^^3.^:> 



0»ht-r KtMatjMl F^pendi tMrt>' 

I intormation C*'r\UH , I Hjf.'Qrpup A<.fivitJes' 

"V/ur I 1 of V/oit' "11 (m S 210 
? Hitd-^hi f j hM?,rT ip,' cQ'j'A'Ufj machine'. " 270 

vVori«er-Centert:d filmitrlps, tqper> 4:;0 

Tape re rorder . 'jO 

16 mm projector and curt 500 

Film^trip prf>j(?t tor and cart 300 

Screer- 225 

Chairs ' . 300 

Pamphlet displays radks 4/0 

Storage racks 140 

Total $2915 

, Amm9gI QperaSiig Costs 

• Peponnpl ($921 0.^24 total cost (if^C ETA aide 
not available) ) 

Lab Supervisor $6994794 (6 hr/day x 4 day/ 
- wk X $7.36Ar. X 36 wks) 56994.94 

Lab Assistant S2851 .20 (6 hr/doy x 4 day/' 
wk. X S3. 00/hr X 36 wks) . -0- 



Rppoir an4 Maintenance 



Total 



600,00 
$7594.94' 
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Home School ^ctio^t^e$ 



The greaf nr.ajority of sfudenfs enjoyed the lab 
experience. Frequent comments included: 

"I think your lab Is neat,". 
"It Is nicer to see the pictures thqn to 
justbe handed, a book, and told, 'Read.'" 
"Very Interesting. Thanks a lot." 

Other students, however, expressed negative 
feelings: ^' 

"Sittir^g'got boring." 
"I didn't liktf the way you work on some- 
thing, and then when you were done, you 
just tcx^k it apart. " 

Perhaps some students shouldn't come to the 
lab: 

"I will not bo able to use the information, 
it was unnecessary . " (Note: This student 
will inherit his parents' business. ) 

$omo students offe/ed constructive criticism: 

"Yqu could use more information about: 

• • • animal work 

• . • airplane pilots 

• • . stewardesses 

. . . interior docora'tors" 

"I think the whole course wds too fast; I 
think 3-5 days would^ot be enough, " 

The real test of the lab's effectiveness will^ 
come when the students are seeking jobs a few 
years hence. Several comments suggest thot 
the interim will be spent exploring alterna- 
tives. Two students said: 

"The lab gives you a headstart on what 
you would like to study. It also gives you 
" Ideas on 'Other things you might tike to 
do, but never thought those jobs existed*" 
"They opened new doors to me«" 



Because the CAM staff believes that the 
worker-centered approach is .the one most 
easily assimilated by students, considerable 
effort has been given tg locating similqrly- 
oriented career materials. In-order for the 
lab experience tohave more than a "flash-m- 
the pan" significance, a variety of worker- 
centered materljals have been placed In the 
junior high schools. Following Is a brief sum- 
'mary of some of these materials and related 
activities* 

1 . The Ohio Vocational Interest Survey 
(OVIS) was administered to 8th and 
9th graders during February 1974# 
This standarized test is based on the 
Data-People- Things construct and 
familiarlzesstudentswith the vocab- 
ulary and the worker- centered ori- 
entation* 

2. Seventy-five Hoffman fllmstrlps are 
rotated between the five target junior 
high schools* Each 2-mi<:iute long 
filmstrip provides basic worker- 
centered information about one 
career . 

3. One junior high school Is field-test- 
' Ing a worker-centered history unit 

about careers in Washington State, 
past dnd present. 

4* Two pilot projects being fleld-testeid 
in the district giso utilize the worker- 
centered approgch* One project Is 
the Computerized Career Informa- 
tion System (CCIS) developed under 
a grant from the Coordinating Coun- 
cil for Occupational Education 
(CCOE). 'Ihe CCIS was programmed 
by James Marble, Assistant Dean at 
Clark College and will bo the sub- 
ject of a fufiiro Issue of the REPORT. 

Tlio WORK book , developed to on- 
cograge independent student career^ 
explorations after attendance at 
the \q^, Is the second experimental 
project. , 
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As an exemplary project, CAM is most eager to 
share its experience with others interested in 
career education, including the materials it has 
developed. If you are interest6d in any of these 
materia Is,, use the request form below and mall 

Alternatives Model 
H.ighline Public Schools 
15675 Ambaurp Blvd. SW 
Seattle, Washington 98166 



Name 



TitU 



Distrlct_ 
Address 



I I fhe WORK book - a student's guide for independent career exploration. 

□ Sample "Job Sheets" - each job sheet providing basic career informaHon about one 
particular job available in the Puget Sound area. Formal; adaptable to local 
Idbor market needs. 

[ [ AV Materials R*ating Guide - a quick check for locating worker- centered materials. 

□ Manual "How to Photograph Jobs" - a guide to taking interesting job photographs. 
^ " Pertinent for professionals and for students. 

^•^[^•^^ [ I Student's Activity Packet for Photographing jobs - a student's guide to the manUal 

listed above (complete with photography assignments). 




Hi 
Cc 



ghline Public Schools 
Career Alternatives Model 
15675 Ambaum Blvd. S.W. 
Seattle, Washington 98166 



(stamp) 
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Definitions -f Dcifa-PeopI 2- Things Categories 



♦4 _ 



DATA 



HI 



MED 



LO- 



INVENT . 

Pufs Informafion fogelher 
\o make new comblnafions 



RECALL 

Collects informafion 
already learned or 
manipulates W in standard 
ways. 



COPY 



Transcribes information 
or inspects to check for 
equality . 



PEOPLE 



UNDERSTAND 



Understands other person*s 
needs and works within 
the framework of those 
needs 



PERSUADE 

Senses other peoples' 
wishes and uses those 
wishes to persuade those 
people to do what the 
worker wants them to do. 



SERVE or TRANSMIT 
INFORMATION 



Does not need to under- 
stand other people's moti- 
vations, but follows their 
orders or answers their 
questions . 



THINGS 

UNDERSTAND MACHINES 

Understands possibilities for 
machines or products. Has 
great latitude in choosing 
method and tools. 



OPERATE 

Gets machine to do a 
variety of things, but method 
is generally standard. 



FEED or HANDLE 



Becomes adjunct to machine 
to to process. Does not . 
determine machine's 
progress 



The Data-People-Things code is based on the following: 

1 . Every job requires the worker to function in relation to Data, People 
and Things (DPT) in varying degrees. 

2. The DPT code is an average of jobs in all parts of the country. 

3. The' DPT level of a job is based on the highest degree of involvement of the 
worker. Lower level functions may be part of the job also. 

4. Only major activities (those which constitute 10% or more of the worker's 
time) are used when- determining DPT level. 

5. Codes describe the minimum job requirements; they do not describe an 
Individual worker's potential. 



ERIC 
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Schools* and Programs 

Commercial Sewing 
Dental Assistant 
Commercial 
Other - Hydrauli 
Marine Technology 
Medical Assistant 
Production Plastics 
Visual Communications 

All Five High Schools 
Service- Station 

FEAST 



Highline Public Schools 

\ \ 

OFFICE OF.yOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Ndvember 22, 1974 

FOLLOWUP FOR 1973-74 GRADUATES BY PERCENT 



Continuing School Employment- 
i^Mlltlme Related Job 



Diversified Occupations 



15 



ERIC 



17S 



44 



Employment- 
Other 





20 



177 



• , Hlghline Public Schools 

OFFICE dF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
November 22, 1974 

FOLLOWUP FOR 1973-74 GRADUATES BY PERCENT 



|cl. Breakfast) 



Continuing School 
Fulltime 



35 
30 
15 
44 
41 
43 
.17 



1.76 



4 
7 
30 
25 
29 
15 



Employment- 
Related Job 



25 
52 
45 

5.67 
24 
35 
28 
38 

13 
0 
33 
36 
41 
44 



Employment- 
Other 



10 
12 
31 
39 
32 
11 
36 
19 

44 

14 
26 
29 

5 
20 



Unemployed 



5 
0 

8 



5.67 
3 

7 
14 
13 

9 
0 

t 

7 
4 
5 
8 



Status • 
Unknown 



^5 
6 



1 

5.67 

0 
4 
6 



30 

7? 
4 
7 

19 

13 
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GOKPLE'^-T.ONS ,IN VOCATIOMAL eDUCATION FOR SCHOOL v-^aR' 1973-74 



PllEASE.READ INSTRUCTIONS ON REVERSE BEFORE COMPLETING 



"1 

— T-f w I n I iL' 

FORM P-3T7 
PUE SPI~NO: 

11 



\ KING -l^^ HIGHLINE 

EVERGREEN SENltR HIGH SCHOOL 
l:7A01/3099 ■ ' , . ~ 



(1) 



M 0) 

*a)Hi 

P 



(2) 



4Jr-) CI 



(3) 

i 



o 



M to 

15 



(4) 

•H 

51 



^4 0)0 



SIGNATURE 



(5) No. IcnoKrt ,continuing 
school full time 



5 H 

§8 
SI 



8*^ 



<b) 



IT 



H 

8 



(c) 



>i H 

4* 8 



(d) 



(6) 



4J 

a 

(0 M 

a p 

0«M 

"•9 



_ -HH 



34'/^ 



l^CGOa BUSINESS OFFICE 



140?^- ACCCL!M^1/^G /^HD COMPUTING 



^ 1AG3^3 FIL^>jGf\; CLER ICM OCCUPATI 



21 



^3. . 



1 . 



^ ' ^ 140 f 00 STENO, SBvCRCJARIAL C OTHE 



7^ 



I7000q TRADE & "INOUSTKY 1 




*** 



170301 SDR\flCE STATION 
9«;C400 DIV,feRSIFIEO,JHXy^TIdNS!. 



. 23 



2F 



*** 



4** 



•gOO^Ol DIVERSIFIED OCCUR CnORO J 



1 



TOTAL 

"7^ 



88 





, 0 • ' . 


V 


\ . ■ ■ ■ 


* 1 


1 



O ■ 
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lONAL eDUCATIOM'fOR SCHOOL- v-^ar ' 1973^.74 



11 'IONS ON REVERSE BEFORE COMPLETING 



wmiu Ul llMOIIlllVJktJIIJ 



FORM P-377 '(8/74) 
BUE SPI-^NOV/lS, . 

11/14/74 



^74 



SIGNATURE 



DATE 



# 

iHLINE 

i HIGH SCHOOL 


Nuskber of p 
completions 


Left prior to 
normal completion 
time with ^ 
marketable skills 


(3) 

1 
0 3 

.|5 

to 


(4) 

p •p 
OH 

M Q> U 
5 ^ f> 

3 0 3 


(5) No. known continuing 
school full time 


Other reasons not ^ 
available for £ 
employment 


Number known employed 
full .time in occup .IZj 
trained for or ^ 
related occun. 


(ff) 
S SI a 

0«H 0 

9 0 43 
.PH 0 

1 &^ 


Number known employed 
part time (exclude ri \ 
those continuing w \ 
school) 


Number knovm to P 
be unemployed — 


(a) 

9 « 
•SI 
0 O 


( 

• 


i H 

Is 


Cc) 
id fi 

>< H 

. 4* 8 


(d) 

■ .' 


i EDUCATION 






*** 


*** 












*** 






«** 


[CHANDISE 


34'/ 






2 






1 




1 


.8 


9* * ' 


2 


.7 


|FICE 












*** 


^ ik 






*** 








jAND COKPUT ING 




























^RICWL 0CCUPATI 


21 




3 


1 




3 . 


1 
X 




1 


8 






2 


^ETAniAL C OTHE 




































*«« 


















J. a* 


**« 


l\ I UN 


23 






2 


1 
1 










' 3 


5 


2 


1 


luLUPAT lUlNb 


























*** 


I UCLUP CDURU J 


26 




2 


1 




1 


1 
1 






13 




5 


1 


'i T 0 T A 1 

1 TuTAL 






























88 ' 


























1 ' ■ ■ 




























1 
























































1 
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uui-iri-c ino in vucMiiuiNAL fcJuuLAIiUN hUK Y" ' 1973-74 



PLEASE READ INSTRUGTIONS ON REVERSE BEFORE COMPLETrNG 



FORM P-3T7 
DUE SP I- 1^0 



1 



KING HIGHLI^NE 
GLACIER SENIOR HIGH SCHOni 
17/4C1/331A ' 



(1) 



H 
H 
•H 
M 
m 



rH M i M 

)4C4J 6 



7^ 



(2) 



(3) 



t4J 




(0 (A 



SIGfjATURE 



(5) No. known continuing 
school' full time 



lis 

u u 



(b) 



■p 



q8 



<c) 



its' 



(d) 



O 



(6) 



r: o 

Q44 
O (OS 



I* 



* 



C40800 GEfJERAL MERCHANDISE 



27 



G90200 HOME ECONOMICS .(GAINFUL) 



*♦* 



C90203 F.E.A.S.T. - 1ST YEAR 



14 



140000 BUSINESS £ OFFICE 



140100 ACCOUMTIiNG AND COMPUTING 



140300 FILlNGt CLERICAL OCCUPATl 



19 



1^0700 STEt^U, SECRETARIAL £ OTHE 



I7C000 TRADE C INDUSTRY 



7/ 



*** 



lf0302 AUTCMOTIVE KECHANICS 



28 



TOTAL 



66 



O - 

FRir 



1 JCTIDNS ON REVERSE BEFORE COMPLeTrNG 



FORM-P-377 (8/74) 
DUE SPI-NOVy 15, lw4 

11/14/74 



DATE 





(1). 


(2) 

d . 01 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) No. known continuing 
school full time 


, (6) 


1(7) 


(8) 


Number known employed 
part time (escclude 
those continuing w 
school) 


(10) 


IGHLINE 

HIGH scrionL 


0*H 

' in 

P 
s u 


Left prior to 
normal completio: 
time with 
marketable skill 


Number of , 

status xinknown 


It 

O 

M C U 
8 >-H 

1 n 8 


Vocational ^ 
Technical ^ 


Community -g; 
College 


<c) 

!j ST 

sy U 


Other a . 


Other reasons noi 
available for 
employment 


Nimber icnown empi 
full time in occi 
trained- for or 


Number known 
employed full tir 
in other occup. 


Number known to 
be unemployed 








^ •»* ^ 






















ERCHANOISE 


27 




1 


1 




9 


1 






7 


9 


2 


3 


ICS (GAINFUL) 














«♦♦. 


*♦* 












. - 1ST YEAR 


14 










1 
















OFFICE 


m 












*♦* 










*** 




G AND COMPUTING 




























LERICAL OCCUPATl 






3 






2 








5 


1 






CRETARIAL S OTHE 






























^/ 




«** 








</w *^ 


*«* 












E MECHANICS 


28 




1 




1 


3 








5 


2 




1 


! TOTAL 




























[ - — ' 


88. 


























\ " \ 




























h— — +- 


























- — 
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•COWPLET* NS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCAnOhS FOR SCHOOL Yf . ' i^73-74 



FORM P-377 
SUE SPI-{>{0 



PLEASE READ INSTRUCTIONS ON REVERSE BEFORE COMPLETING 



1 

t • ' 

KING HIGHLINE 
HIGHLINE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
. 17/^01/2325 


. (1) 

g 
0-^ 

U 93 
0 H 

k 


(2) 

•S H 
+» -H 
0 O >! 

4^ p O^ 


(3) 
1 

0 9 

/ 

MO 


(4) 


(5) Ho. knovn continuing 
school full time 


Other reasons xxot ^ 
available f or . £ 
employment 


Number known in 
active xailit^^ 
service 


(a) 
§8 

U U 

p <u 


(b) 
ci tn 

§8 


(c) 

S 0 

, a 


(d) 

*> 
O 


r;^»(jOC)u IJt .^TRIWUTIVE EDUCATION 


n 


















C4C000 O.ENERAL MERCHANDISE 


58 






3 




12 


6 


1 


T" 


1^0000 BUSINESS & OFFICE 




















lAOlOO ACCOUNT ING AND CCIWRUT ING 




















1^0300 FILIlGf dLERfCAL DCCUPATI 


•29 










5 


3 


9 




-1AC700 STENGi SECRETARIAL & OTHE 












• • 








170000 TRADE C INDUSTRY 










A I'k ik' 
V V 


4 ^ A 
^ V V 


A 

^ TT V 


36c& & ' 




ITO'fOl AIRCiUFT MECHANIC- - A S P 


10 { 


3o. Ca 


mpus 














T0TAL 






















87 
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Rational education' for school ve 1973-74 



FORM P-377 (8/74) 
SUE SPI-NOV. 15, 1974 



ICTIONS ON REVERSE BEFORE COMPLETING 



11/14/74 



! * • . 1 

^IGHLlNE 

IR HIGH SCHOOL 

* 


(1) 
g 

«H'0 

°*! 

It 

^ 0 


Left prior to 
normal completion ^ 
time with «- 
marketable skills 


(3) 

1 
m c 
0 d 

M n 


(4) 
MOO 

9 u 8 

S2S n] 00 


(S) No. knom continuing 
school full tlmei 


: (6) 

(Q M 
« 0 

(5 '4J 

<o 0)6 
01 h9 
■Li n n 

^1 


0 0. 

U Ml 

gi u 
S 0 M « 

0 'OiV 

« a4J 

Q H fOH 
2S -P 


Number known ^ 
employed full time ® 
1 in other occup. 


Number known ^ployed 
part time (exclude 
those continuing 
school) 


(10) 

M <u 
s 

3 (0 . 


Vocational F 
Technical ^ 


(b) 

I" 

1 rH 

§8 


(c) 
^ 0 

. ^ a 


(d) 

0 


fE EDUCATION 


























-r 


lERCHANDISE 

f ■ - 


58 






3 




12 


6 


1 




21 


7 ' 




2 


?OFFICE 














**« 














|G AND COMPUTING 




























sLERIC^a^ OCCUPATI 


29 










5 


3 


2 






2 






■CRETARIAL G PTHE 




• 














1 


** 








lUSTRY 


// 








«** 








*** 










;mechan^c- - A c p 


10 ( 


Scr. Cb 


mous) 






















} TOTAL 




























1 


87 




















> 
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^ .. ■ ■ ■ 


























1 


I- 
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SUP^RINTENDCNT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION ' ' ' 

COMPLE ' ONS in vocational eDUCATIQK FOR SCHOOL •^ '~ \f^ 1973-74- 



* STA 

.FORM P-3 
DUE SPI-; 



PLEASE READ INSTRUCTIONS ON REVERSE BEFORE COMPLETING 



KUr. HIGHLINE' - 

MOUNT R41MIER S'ENIOR HIGH 
17/401/3*279 . ^ . ' ' 



(1) 



T 



ss u 



4Jr-l 0) 

N M S U 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 




SIGNATURE 



(5) No» known Continuing 
school full time 



Is 

u u 

p 0) 



(i>> (c) 



0 

a ST 



(d) 



C^OffOn CENCRAL MERCHANDISE 



38 



15 



lAOncO BUSINESS & OFFICE 



««4 



I^CIOQ ACCOUNTING AND COM'PUriNG 



14C30T FILPlGt CLERICAL .OCCUPATI 



28 



lA'OYOO STIENO, SECRETARIAL & OTHE 



q9v»4Ca DIVERSIFIED -OCCUPATIONS 



4** 



DIVERSIFIED, OCGUP. COORD J 
^ ' ' TOTAL 



13 
79 




181 



4^ 



Pumzimuvium ' . : - state- of wa-sh^ngton 

;OCATIONAL ^fiUCAVIGK FOR SCHOOL ^ ^ \R- 1973-74 . • fqrm p-377 (8/74)^'- 



■RUCTIONS ON REVERSE BEFORE COMPLtTING '-L^ !_ 11/14/74 

'• SIGNATURE • ^ DA'TE.> 





(1) 


(2) 

' c . w 


(3) 


(4) 


1(5) No. kpoym con^.nuing 
school full" time 


. (6); 


0 Of 


(8) 

0) 

.9 

Oil 
H 0 
P H 0 

0«M 0 

S 0) 
M >«C 

•Q H 0 


Number known employed 
part time (exclude 'r' 
those continuing w 
school) 


(10) 


■ . ■ ' ' • ' 

1 HIGHLINE 

:R SENIOR HIGH 


Number of - 
completions 


Left prior to 
normal completio: 
time with 
marketeible skill 


: 

1 

U P 

M 0) 
15 

S u 


Number known Jji 
active military 
service 


(a) 

-lis 

q u 

> H 


- 

(b) 

i r-f 

0 0 


(c) 
0 

^ 0 


(d) 

M 

8 


Other reasons noi 
available for 
employment 


Oi u 

a) n IJ 
w w rl 

^ a ^3 
0 oc 

M •m'S'S 


*^ a 

S c 
5 c 

u a 




PA 


















A 
V V 


vS 






1 MERCHANDISE 


38 




2 




1 


15 


6 


1 


1 


25 


7 


1 


■ 2 


m OFFICE ' 


W 










♦** 








39c fr ^ 


A A 






jlNG AND COMPUTING 




























I CLERICAL JOCCUPATI 


28 










4 








17 




1 




iSECRETARIAL & OTHE ' 


0 










• 










• 






ED OCCUPATIONS . \ 


// 








«** 


















FIED. OCCUP- COORD J 


13 










1 » 




1 








. 2 • 


2 


' TOTAL 


m 


















• 










79 




















■« 




\ " 


y * 
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t 
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-< • 
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•^ERLC 
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— i 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF 'PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



COMPLE*^ INS IN yOCmON7\L EDUCATi'Of^ FOR SCHOOL Y' I'^iTi-'j^.- 



PLEASE READ INSTRUCTIONS ON REVERSE BEFORE COMPLETING 



' STATE ( 

FORM P-377 
DUE SPI-NOV 



- ' . . ^ 
KING HIGHLIN!: ' -• 

TYEI: SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL' 

17/4C1/3A83 / 


_ 

IH 0 
O-rt 
4i 

»^ 

Z U 


Left prior to 
nomal completion 
time with - 
marketable skills 


(3) 

• a 

0 

u n 
e 9 . 

P 


Number known in <x 
active military . ^ 
service 


(5} No 

schob: 


, known continuing 
t full time 


. (6) 
o 

vl H 

a 0 
id Old 

MHO 
t)HH 

«^ 


Number known^ employed 
full time in occup*'^ 


Vocational pT 
Technical ^ 


(b) 

«H D' 

'IS' 

g H 

§8 


M 0^ 
fO JO 
0) H 

^ o 


(d) 
1 


0^'.;0O-J b.I ilTKltiUTl Vt tDUCAriQN 






















OA0800 GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


3.0 






1 




15 


2 








lAO'JOq BUSINESS C OFFICE 












**« 










lAOlOO ACCOUNTING AND COMPUTING 
















• 






FILING, CLERICAL OCCUPAT I 


19 




2 






2 


3 


3 




u| 


l'»0703 STENO, SECRETARIAL G OTHE 






















TOTAL 


■m 




















■ ■ ' ' ■ . 1' 

0 ^ * • , • 


.49 










• 










— , ^ . ^^iti^ 
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•* 
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— . ■ 






















> * 




















«. m 
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TD: George^Moll, Director 

r Departme^nt of Special. Education 
Hi^ghline School District 



* Summary report of Job Skills Workshops- * 

The criteria for the junior and senior high schools in tho Highline School B^strict 
was to imf)lement *a prpgram designeti to fit t;he job skills atc-ds for students at 
each particula^r school, ^his -brief report defines Jthe type of program each school 
adopted from the King County Job Skills Workshop packet. In addition, the percentage 
of time spent in department-head meetings at. each school, the time spent putting 
^each program into service, time spent in in-service school primary and secondary^ 
meetings, school sponsored workshops ^nd field trips, and finally, time spent on 
preparation of materials 4or pach workshop -and the. irevision of the Jobline Booklet 
for the HigKline School District. 

• • • * ' 

Report submitted, by Helen Nstipo, arfcj Bill Tarbet, Job Hunting Special ists 

Department of Special Education - • 

mghline School District #401 



Junior High Schools* 



Puget Sound Jr. High School 



the ninth grade history dep;artment choce 
a three-day vorlcehop covering: (1) orient- 
rition to the world of work, (2) how and 
where to look for a jab, and (3) the job 
application* 



Tine spent: 



50?o over a month and 
period. ♦ 



half 



Glendale Jr. High School 



serenth, eighth, ninth graders meet in th^ 
school cafeteria for a two-day work shop 
with students from their English claeeea 
learning: (lO how and 'where to look for a 
job, and (2) the job application. 



Time spent: 309^ over a montii and a half 
period. 



Chinook Jr. High School.*' 



the ninth grade English department selected 
a three-day warkshop covering: Tl ) orient- 
ation to the world of work, (2) how and 
where td look for. a job, and(5) the job 
application. 



iligh Schools- 



Time spent; 50^6 over a two and a half 
month period. 



Tyee High* School, 



the En^clisb department oelected the Sophomore, 
Junio.r, and Senior literature classes for 
their proKfam. ^ For Sophomores and Juniors: 
(3J orientation to the world of work, (?) how 
and where to look for a job, (3) %hB job 
npplictition; whereas Seniors had: (1; hov/ and 
where tp look foj?^a job, (2) the job applicntlon/ 
and (5) the iob interview. * 



Time spent: ^0% over' a twp and a half *iionth 
'period. 



rt. Kainier High <-cnool 



the entire Sophomore i-nglieh clas.ses were 
selected for the three-day workshop: Clyorieat- 
ation tO'^ tYyet, world of vork, (P) how and w.ero 
to look for a job, and (5) the Job nppllcnt 1 :>r , 



ERIC 



Time G-pent: 50/6 oVer-a mo(ith period. 

191 . ' " 



Glacier High 'School 



Sophomore and Junior English, clasr.es were selected 
, for the three-day workshop, with the exception cf 

one Career English class( junior )with' a four day 
" workshop. Three-day workshop: (1) orientation to , 

the world of work, (2) how and where to look for ' 

a job, (3) the job application; with the one class 
^^on the .fourth day: the job interview. 

Time cpent: 50% over a two and. a half month pf^riod. 



An overall breaks-down of tlje percentage of time spent at all the tasks required 
in the job-hunting specialist position are as follows: 

^, - 

Special Education Department Meetings * 10% 

Department-head meetings individual schools » • • • • .^0% 

Preparations and demonstrations of Job Skill Workshops......... 33% 

In-service primary and secondary counselor meetings 7% 

In-service field trips. , , ^2% 

In-service sponsored Workshop training 15^ 

Revision of the Jobline Booklet for Highline School District 5% ' 



In conclusion, the Job Skills Workshops were over-whelming successes in 
both the junior' hiprh' schools and the senior high schools; the student and 
tfeacher response and participatinh was excellent. Incidentially many of 
the students got jobs * following the demonstrations^ in their -schools . 
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€3® 



r/lis wfilcr s firm Aas dci/gncJ l/»c omp/OKer 
^ttzoiitc^^ inventory, data bark, /»nU 
scheduling system that serve the 57 school 
dtsincts and 130.C0O students in the Port/and 
f Oregon) metro area. The obiectivo is to 
crcDte an efficient and rvsponsivc community 
resource delivery syaleci tor school districts 
and thtir communitim. 



IV3; 



!aNY advocates of' educa- 
lional reform arc calling for Increased use 
of communUy personnel, facllllics, and In- 
stitutions by educators as a means of mak- 
ing academic subjects more relevant to the 
students* everyday experiences. Community 
experiences, many claim, are necessary to 
provide students with the skills and knowl- 
cdj;e required for self-sufficiency and Inde- 
pendence in aV adult world. Among the most 
articulate advocates ©f community involve- 
ment are career educators and social scien- 
tists who see the role of 'education aa not just 
preparation for more education, bul^ as 
preparation for one's life roles' as citizen; 
family member, worker, and fulfilled 
individual. 

There if no doubt in^ my mind ^ihaL 
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community Involvement in the educational 
process offers many benefits to both educator 
and learner, an|i that community involve- 
ment should be encouraged by each school 
district to the maximum extent possible. 
However, school administrators need to ex- 
plorc more fully the responsibilities and 
obligations the use of community resources , 
imposes upon them. Tliere J^re several spe- 
cific requirements district administrators 
must cope with as their curriculilm planners 
design new Phstructional programs which call ^ 
for ijie use of community resources in tj;ie 
classroom and oul in the community. This 
article will seek to explore two of iHese 
requitcmentSr 

The first requirement is .for the devel- 
opment of better techniques for the effective 
use of community resources by cjassroom 
teacliers. 

Even though many teachers regularly 
invite community personnel into thdir class- 
rooms, and take their students on tours and 
field trips, little inKieplh expertise exists on 
how to utilize -nonschool personnel in an 
instructional role. We believe tha/ihe in- 
structional programs ijjiplemented by non- 
degreed personnel in the armed services and 

Educational Loaderohlp 
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CARL N. POOLE* 



industry demonstrate an abilitij to- instruct. 
What we believe is needed is a techi^quc to^ 
channel this ability in a productive direction.. 

The second jrequircmcnt is for the de- 
sign and operation of a community resource 
deliver system which ,can secure the. per- 
sonnel, facilities, and acUviUes required by 
the new instructional programs and antici- 
pated by the teaching staff. 

Each local school district (or con-* 
sortium. of school districts in a multidistrict 
community) will need to individualize its 
delivery sysjteiti to moel the needs of its own 
curriculum and instnictJonal programs. 

Tlie first step In designing^ a delivery 
system is to research both the school system 
and the communiiy-at-latge to find answers 
to these five questions: 

1 , What types of resources, from which 
sectors' of the community, in which occupa- 
tions, at which grade levels, for which sub- 
jects, and in what timie frame, will community 
resources be required to support ncvir and 
existing instructional programs? 

• Carl N. Foole, Dtrector, Community Resources 
for Career Education, Portland, Oregon 

April 1975 
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cornmuhity involvement In the educational 
proqess offers many benefits to both educator 
and IcaTrncr^ and^lhat community involve- 
ment should be encouraged by each school 
district to the maximum extent possible. 
However, sehbol administrators need to ex- 
plore 'more fully ihe responsibilities and 
obligations the use of community resources 
Yimposcs upon i^iem» Tlicre are several spe- 
^fic requirements district administrators 
must cope with as their curriculum planners 
design new Instructional pro-ams which call 
for the use of community resources in the 
classroom and out in the community. This 
* article will "iseek to explore two of these 
requirements. 

Tlic first requirement is for the devel- 
opment of better techniques for the efFeetive 
use of jcoiximunity resources by,classrt)om 
teachers. 

Even though many teachers regularly 
invite community personnel into their claSs-^ 
rooms, and take their students on tours and 
. field trips, little in-depth expertise exists on, 
how to ' utilize nonschool personnel In an 
.instructional role. We believe that the in- 
struciional programs Implemented* by non- • 
' degreCd personnel in the armed services and 
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Industry demonstrate an ability to Instruct. 
What we beUeve is needed i/ a technique to 
channel this Ability in a productive direction.. 

"The second requlrenn(pnt fs for the de- 
sign and operation of a community resource 
4eHvery system which <!an secure the per- 
sonnel, facilities, and 'acUvltles required by 
the new Instructional programs and antl<y 
pated by the leaching stafj. ' * / 
Each local school district (or C94i- 
sortlum of school districts in st multidis^dct 
community) yirill' need/ to individualiz0 it^ 
delivery system to meet the needs of it$*own 
curriculum and Instructional prograni^. 

Tlie first step in designing a ilellvery 
system Is to rescarch^both the school system 
and the communi^y-at-largc to fin^ answers 
to these five questions : « - 

1. What types of resources, from whicti 
sectors o^thc community, In which occupa- 
tions, at which grade levels, ftir which sub- 
' jects, aiid tn what Ume frame, Will community 
rqsources be required to §upport new and' 
existing Instructional programs? 

• Cart N. Poole, Director, Cotnm^ftity Retourcet 
for Career Education, Portland, Oregon 

April 107s5 



2. What are the present practices, 
abilities, and interests of classroom/teachers 
to plan for, secure, and -ulilize jrommunity 
resbulrccs? / 

' ^. What capabilities do the economic, / 
political, and cultural secjcfjs of the commu- 
nity possess to provide variety and vofume 
orTesourcesTcqulrcdio*support the schoori 

instructional progr^r^s? / ■ 

4. What are tne present Intercists, abili- 
ties, and willingness of eommanity organlza- 
Uons and Individuals In providing resources 
on a voluntary ^contributed basis? 

5. WhJi^ logistical and administrative 
requlrcmenlT^must be satisfied in order to* 
idenUfy. select, recruit, train./ and schedule 
community resources In a manner that Is 
compatH^e with botfi the neeSs of the schools 
and th^ capability and willingness of the 

' community to respond? 

" /touring our three years' experience work- 
ing with educators and eommunities, we 
haVe Identified these nine component^ which 
We believe are essential for the successful 
mllization of community resources;. 



/ Needs Projection Procedures. Teachers 
and .building administrators must be prp- 
•vided.with a planning process to help them 
plan and project (preferably on an annual 
basis) the variety and volume of community 
resources needed to Support their instruc- 
tional programs and enrollment. 

Community Resources In ventoryyt 2ch 
year the school district should cprauct an 
Inventory and recruitment progrsmi to iden- 
tify^ the resources defined by^^the needs pro- 
jection procedures. ThI? Inventory and 
recruitment^ program should allow each par- 
ticipating communlty'organizatlon te volun- 
teer Its fair share of the required resources 
in^the samri'way it now budgets ^ts financial 
contributions to local charities. 

Hcsourctf Data Bank. A community 
resources information storage and retrieval 
system (data bank) is needed to provide 
ready aeceiss to Informatlonfoh^e^ resour'cc 
facility. Item of equijJmttl5i percoftx^ainlng 
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station. ctC: Smaller communities can use 
a manual (file card) data bank, but the 
lar^T communities require a computerized 
system capable of storing hundreds-of> 
thousands of resourqe entries. ^ 

Request Procedures. Teachers will need | 
a simple- request procedure if they are to be 
'encouraged to secure resources. In the de- 



Unhss community resourcQ orgMnizatlont 
ar« educated on their rol9 and function, 
there Is the danger that thef will mak9 ' 
thoir presentationt public relatione 
rathor than Instructional In nature. 



livery systenfs we have designed and installed 
in Portland and Snlem (Oregon) and Anchor* 
age (Alaska), it takes less than ten days for 
a teacher's request to be processed and a con 
firmaiion notice to be sent to the teacher. I: 
many instances, requests are cbilfirmed aiid 
the confirmation nmicc is received by the 
teajcher in the fp^wing day's mail. 

Centra^td SchcdulhiQ^ A centralized 
resource contact, scheduling, and conflrma- 
tion system has proven the best Way to pro- 
tect the community from -multiple and 
duplicating contacts.' Prior to the installation 
of'^a centralized scheduling system in Port- 
\i\nd, one employer complained: **Our Arm 
represents only twenty percent of the Indus- 
try in our field, but we have sixty percent of 
the public visibility, and \ye are receiving 
over ninety per-ccnt of the requests for com- 
munity resources."' 

Staff In-service, In-service training for 
school personnel is reqdired in three areas: 
(a) what types of con^imunity rclources are 
avai^ble. ( b > how to plan for the use of 
these r(/50urpes as instructional tools, and 
(c) hdw to secure these resources through 
the Central scheduling system. 

. Orientation of Community Resources. 
Community resource organizations and (heir 



personnel need to be educated on the role 
and function of community resources^ and 
trained in the techniques of achieving ilie 
instructional goals identified by the teacher. 
UnlJss this education and training are pro- 
vided, there is danger the community will 
make their presentations public ^relations 
r.ither than instructional in naturc'^Another 
factor revealed by our field testing is that 
many community res^rces do not feel they 
are capable of achieving educational objec- 
tives. In another instance, a major employer 
refused to allow its employees to participate 
below the high school level on the grounds 
that working adults cannot communicate 
with elementary and intermediate, students. 

Performance 'Evaluations. Evaluation 
criteria and procedures be defined, and 
evaluations should be madbtof each commu- 
nity resource person and activity. This 
evaluation should form the foundation for 
improving teacher planning and resource 
presentation technique^ 

y System Revision and Maintenance, Each 
district must install its community resource 
delivery system with the foreknowledge that 
revision jis inevitable. The delivery system 
must be viewed as a process rather than a 
product. Annual revisions will be required 
in order to meet changing educational priori- 
ties and changing social and economic 
conditions. 

Although the retraining of teachers to 
use community resources and the design and 
operation of a community resource delivery 
system will require school personnel and 
dollars, the ultimate saving to the taxpayers 
in dollars and human resources makes it a 
bargain for loth the school system and its 
community. For, neither our schools nor our 
communities can lodger afford to allow hun« 
dreds-of« thou sands of young people to exit 
our schools each year ill-prepared and ill* 
equipped for the resj^onsibillttes of adult< 
hood. And, if a community and its school 
a^ree on the absolute requirement for joiitt 
, com munity -schools responsibility for and par- 
ticipa'tipn itk the education their young 
peoj)le, theh the full potential of communis 
resource utilization will be realized: □ 
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Doar Senior: 



Within a very short flmei yjou will be a graduafe of iho Highline Schools — Congrpfulaflohsl II 

Wo would apprcciafe your assisfance in cpmpJjBfing fhe following quosfionnai>o as' fo your 
plans and your viows on how well your experience^ carried ouf fho school disfridf'j9 educaffonal' 
goals, * » V 

We would like fo confact you ^ain JlfiXt May. to gef your feeling affi^r leayln^-high school 
for a year. Please give us an address whSre wc may reach yovi dirccfly or bly forwarding. 



Thank you for your help. 




Name 

1976 Address^ 



School 



G6ne Craig 

Assistant Supf, for Instruction 
^1 Male 



Female 



Zip: 



Number of years you attonded'H!g1ll^ne Schools: (Please circle)^ 
1 2 3 4 5 . 6 7 8 ' 9 10 11 12 



Please chccio the appropriate statement. 

• • » 

!• General Information 

A, After graduation from high jjchool my major plar^s for\the 
next year are for: (Check only one.) . ' " 



1 . Immediate emp)oymei[tt * 

2m Continue full-time educqtion 

3'. Full-time employment ahd part-time c^ducation 

4. Part-time employment and pdlrt-trme yeducation 

5. Military service ' - ,/ 

6. Marriage 

7. Other (explain) ' - J_ 



6. Those plans are something. I decidedjon; 



C. Who was most Influential In helping you make your 
decision for the next year? 



1 . This past year 

* 2m Since I've been In hl^h .school 

' 3. While I was In Junior high 

4. While I was In elementary school 

1 • Nobody 

] 2. Parents 

3. Friends 

4. Teacher . 
5m Counselor 

" 6m Other (oxplaln)^ 




(Please circle qpproprlate. number) * , ' 

Goals hwe been Identified byjhe HIghlIno community that have provided thowdlrectlon and frdmowtfi'k for the educational pro- 
gram you are completing. Would you evaluafe the schools effectlvenoso'^rvuholpjing you? 

No filatlon Highly 
fo schooU Effecftve 



Intellectual Skills Goal 



^f^tlve Mediocre 



Poorly 
Done 



Did your school exporlence$— 

1 . Teach you how to study? 

^Make you fool competent In exprc^ing your thoughts? 



Help you develop handwriting that others can read easily? 
Teach you how to write and spell? 



2. 
3. 
4. 

5- . 

6» Prepare you with a basic Understanding of the scientific world? 

7m Prcpaio you to road? 

What 5ub]t)ct(s)/ experiences/^ grade level was particularly significant In y^ur dealing with the above qpal? 



0 


,1 


2 


0 


1 


2 


0 , 


1 


2 


0 


^ 1 




Id?' 0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


2 


jO 


1 


2 



Huffman Noods Goal. 



No relation Highly 
to schools Effective 



Effective Mediocre 



Poorly 
Done 



Did your school experiei^ces— 



1 -Help you to understand yourself? 

2. Teatfh you to undersfand the behavior of others?* - ^ 

3. Hel|> you to accept 6 rapidly changing society? 
4«^,. Help you to define g^rsonal values? 

'lA,* Hcjp you to ^et along wi^.pther people? , 
' 6-. Help yob In develop^ng leisure time activities? • 

iLwh^t !^bje|>ijs), exp#1ences, op grade level was particularly significant in your dealing with the above.goal? 



\ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
t ^ ' 



Career Planning Gdyl . ^ • - > 

pid your school experiences— • 

1 . Help you develop a jdb ski,[1 related to the world of work? 

2. Tiolp you develop career plans based on your own rnteresfs, values, and 
attitudes? " ' 

3. Make you orware'of post-Wg^^choql trgining instltvKc>ns thot will he 
you furthqr your bareen planning? . ^ ' 0 1 

4. Help you \o know how to apply for work?' ' ^ 0 1 

What subject(s)/ experiences, or grade level was parMcularly'signlficant in your dealing with the above goal?_ 



0 

•0 

0 
0 



Civic Rights and'Rcsponslbility Goal ^ ^ 

Did your school experiences— ) ' . 

1 Give you o basic understanding.of this country's political and 'economic 

syst^? ' , , ' 

2. Encourago*you toward wanting to be an active voter? » ^ 
3'. Help you In unders+andmg the issues In the world today? 
4. Give you a sufficient understanding of the proper^use of our material and 

, human resources? . 
fl. Give you a sufficient understanding of this country's minority conceVns? 

what $ubioc't(s), experiences, or grade level was particularly slgnlflcan-t In your dealing with the abavc jgobi ?_ 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 



3 
3 
3 

3. 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



4 

4 

4 
4 



Ml. look ahead — ' ^ ^ . * , 

A. In making a self-analysis do you see your strongest J . Data (such as comptjter tochnic1an,"typlst, science-related. 



qptltudo and Interest In working with — (choose one) 



wgrk'Ing with Information) 

2. PcopPe (person cdhtact, sucK as teacher, sajps work, supervisor) 

3. Things (such as a mechanic, artist, assembler, working with 
tools and objects) ' " * 



ERLC 



I 

If your plans for the year are 

Bt Employment \^ 

1. Which of the 1 

' following best 2 

. describe your 
situation? 3 



Choose a column 



I have a job already 
Plan to continue with my 
present part-time job 
Have 0 part-time job, but" 
looking for something b^ter 

4. Doing some serious. looking,- 
but no job yet *V 

5. Will start looting. after ) 
graduation 

6. Need a long vacation first, 
then ril start looking 

7. No plans and not sure how * 
to start 

8. Other (explain) 



2. Do you feel you have a pretty good Idea of what 
type of work you would like to do for thq next 
3 to 5 /ears? Yes No 



C. Education or training 



!-» Do^yoti plan to 
atl;end: 



2. What will bo 
your program 
emphasis? 
(choose one) 
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K Community college 
"2. Fou/ year institution 
^3. Vocatlonar-technlcal Institute 
""4. Private training school 
"5. Other (explain) 



I . Agriculture ^ 
2m Behavioral Sciences (Psychology, otc. 
3. Business and Commerce 

'4. Education 

5. Engineering 

6. Health Occupations 

7. Industrial Crafts (Welding, etc.) 
B. La^t Law Enforcement 

9. Liberal Arts (Literature, etc.) 
""10. Mathematics and Science 

II. Technician Training 

12. Other (explain) . — 



